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N.. EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is Hi 


Cit 

fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His A 
7 a m 
Kingdom upon earth. M 
lo 
Long after you have departed from this world your va 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent s 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in in 
Sp 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries be 
C: 
whom you have helped. st 
fo 
Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- : 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you g 
SI 
possess. tl 
- 
May we, for His honor and glory and for the support : 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 


definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


| hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid oul of the 


THE SIGN sevarnsn 


ae, ee | et eee a. a. Bs ae 


residue of my estate. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Hungry Hill by Daphne duMaurier 

Citizen Tom Paine by Howard Fast 

The Ministry of Fear by Graham Greene 
Decline and Fall by Evelyn Waugh 

The Ship by C. S. Forester 

There’s Something in the Air by H. E. Bates 
The Wind and the Rain by Joyce Horner 


Hungry Hill by Daphne duMaurier 
Citizen Tom Paine by Howard Fast 


» These two books exemplify two contrasting 
methods of handling the historical novel. Miss du- 
Maurier uses the romantic approach. Her novel is 
long, lush, overcrowded, feverishly colored. Mr. Fast 
uses a simple, plain, matter-of-fact approach. His 
book is studiously clean of extravagance. 

Hungry Hill is one of those club sandwich affairs, 
many-tiered, with a little of everything in it, and 
indigestible. The setting is Ireland, and the time 
span is 1820-1920. The central characters are mem 
bers of the Brodrick family. The Brodricks are non- 
Catholic..Copper John, the head of the house as the 
story opens, and as sentimental as a shark, lays the 
foundation for the family fortune. The Brodrick’s 
title to their land is disputed by the sly and shiftless 
Donovans, who appear to be Catholic. Through the 
generations, a bitter feud between the two families 
smolders, periodically flaring up in violence. For all 
the shrewdness and foresight of Copper John and 
the competence of some few of his offspring, the 
glory of the family home and the prosperity of the 
family mines do not endure. The over-all trend is 
downward, despite many decades of wealth and 
power. 

This type of story has been done to death by 
stereotyped repetition in the last ten years. Miss 
duMaurier brings to the form insufficient originality, 
strength, or charm to distinguish her book from its 
several dozen indifferent predecessors. Once or 
twice, as in the scene where Fanny-Rosa is confined 
in an institution for the mentally deranged, a little 
flame of pathos burns, but only momentarily. Cath- 
olic Ireland gets rather scornful treatment, and the 
one priest who appears briefly is something of a 
hypocrite. 

Mr. Fast, on the other hand, knows how to clear 
away irrelevant, if colorful, detail and concentrate 
on character. His hero is, of course, the Englishman 
who came to America before the Revolution and 
contributed to the spirit and determination of the 
embattled colonists by his fiery pamphleteering. 

Paine’s long and contention-ridden career is {aid 
out in well-articulated miniatures. Perhaps there is 
too much of his early life, although Mr. Fast’s pur- 
pose here was undoubtedly to try to account for the 
passion for liberty and equality which blazed in 
Paine’s soul. There are no heroics in his depiction 
(Continued on last page) 



































Never before has the door to China been thrown so 
wide open to Catholic missionaries as it is today. 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek declares: “Catholic mis- 
sionaries, at the risk of iheir own lives, have shown 
the quality of mercy that blesses him that gives and 
him that takes. In deed and in spirit their all-em- 
bracing charity is like manna dropped in the way 
of a starved people.” 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, addressing his 
cadets, declared: ‘Today I propose to you a model 
for your lives as future officers of the Republic. That 
model is the Catholic missionary as found in China. 
These priests are singlehearted, constant, persever- 
ing, undaunted by uny obstacle, unremitting in their 
work.” 


A nation of 450,000,000 people turns grateful eyes to 
these messengers of Christ who bring help and 
healing in China's hour of direst need. 


And just at this moment of opportunity, a lack of 
funds threatens to force us to close many of our 
missions. 


Please see the back cover and read the editorial 
on Page 707. 


Send your donations, however little you can afford, 
to 


The Bishop O'Gara Emergency Fund 


THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 























































ag enlio i 
® After World War I, the Baltic States 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania—were 
established as independent units. Are 
they nations in the true sense of the word, 
and what use did they make of their 
independence? Francis Stuart Campbell, 
an authority on European affairs, answers 
these two questions which will certainly 


be raised at the peace conference after 
the present war. 





» The editor of the Catholic Herald, 
published weekly in London, makes his 
appearance in our pages this month with 
Report From England. Known through- 
out the British Isles, Michael de la 
Bedoyere is in the front ranks of the 
Catholic Actionists. In his article he re- 
ports to American Catholics on the state 
of their brethren in wartime England. 


> Rosamond Du Jardin was born in 
Fairland, Ill. Brought up in Chicago, she 
did an apprenticeship on a paper of that 
city writing short stories. Since then her 
stories have appeared in Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Red Book, McCalls, 
and other national magazines. She likes 
writing and says “it doesn’t in the least 
interfere with marriage, a home, and 
children.” 


> Hallett Abend returns to our pages 
this month with What The Public Wants 
To Know. For some fifteen years he has 
been connected with the New York 
Times as foreign correspondent in the 
Far East. On his way back to the United 
States he covered such “hot spots” as 
Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Pearl Harbor. 


> From Belfast, Ireland, comes the short 
story The Poteen Maker. The school- 
master-author, Michael McLaverty, is at 
present living and teaching in Belfast. 
He is the author of Lost Fields and Call 
My Brother Back. In all his writing he 
has the gift of ensnaring the nostalgic 
charm of Ireland in the coldness of print. 


> Brassil Fitzgerald contributes this 
month the article Too Many Buglers. 
\ private in the last war, his career has 
been divided between teaching and free- 
lancing. He has held associate professor- 
ships at the University of Utah and the 
University of Montana. His short stories 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Colliers, and many other periodicals. 
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T HE ESSENTIAL purpose of THE SIGN is to provide 
American Catholics with a monthly magazine of gen- 
eral interest and of the highest standards attainable. 
At the same time, however, THE SIGN is the sole 
means of support for the Passionist Missions in China. 
Perhaps the best way to put it is to say that while 
THE SIGN is not a mission magazine, it is «« magazine 
with a mission. 

We recall these fundamental facts because for the 
past few weeks we have been doing something never 
before done in the twenty-two years of THE SIGN’s 
existence. We have been mailing a direct appeal to 
our subscribers, soliciting contributions to what we 
have called the “Bishop O’Gara Emergency Fund.” 
We emphasize the unique character of this appeal 
lest anyone unfamiliar with the magazine think that 
THE SIGN is a “begging sheet,” an excuse for a con- 
tribution rqther than a leading Catholic publication. 


WE ASSURE our readers that it is only a grave 
emergency that could prevail upon us to deviate 
from a rule of such long standing. 

This emergency has been caused by the tre- 
mendous rise in the cost of living in our mission 
territory in Hunan, far in the interior of China. The 
rise in prices has been so great that it is impossible 
for our missionaries to live and to carry on their work 
without a considerable increase in the funds sent 
them. 

A few examples selected from a thousand that 
could be given, will illustrate the upward price swing. 
A picul of rice, which formerly sold for about twenty 
Chinese dollars now sells for 650 dollars. The price 
of eggs has risen from a cent and a half to over a 
dollar each. A three-grain quinine tablet which for- 
merly cost ten cents now sells for more than ten times 
this price. A light sweater sells for 650 dollars and an 
overcoat for 3000 dollars. (The American dollar is 
valued at about twenty Chinese dollars.) 


THE THREAT to our missions from this situation is 
immediate and grave. Our missionaries have stood 
by their posts in flood and famine, through pesti- 
lences and bandit raids and Communist invasions. 
They have seen their missions devastated and their 
people maimed and killed by Japanese bombs. Some 
have given their lives for their work. 

But if there is no limit to the courage of these 


Another Bataan? 





American soldiers of Christ, there is to their physical 
endurance. Our boys on Bataan and Corregidor were 
not conquered by Japs; they were overcome by a 
lack of food and supplies. 

Unless considerable help reaches them soon, our 
missionaries in Hunan, China, will have to begin a 
retreat from the outposts they have manned so vali- 
antly for years. They will be compelled to abandon 
many missions and to group the missionaries at a 
few of the larger stations in order to reduce expenses. 

“When that day comes,” writes one of our young 
missionaries, “it will be a dark day for all of us. If 
you only knew the inconveniences of abandoning 
missions even temporarily! And above all material 
inconveniences is the supreme consideration that our 
people in these districts will be without the Sacra- 
ments for long periods, and in time of sickness and 
death will be deprived of the Last Rites of the Church. 
We are hoping and praying that our friends in Amer- 
ica will soon give us the help we so direly need.” 


PERHAPS never before has the Church had such 
an opportunity as it has in China today. Because 
he has manifested the charity of Christ to the poor 
and afflicted, the missionary has been taken to the 
heart of this nation of 450,000,000 people. The distrust 
of centuries has been broken down. Last year a hun- 
dred thousand Chinese were received into the Church. 

And just at this opportune moment the work of 
the missions is threatened! 


FORTUNATELY, it is not too late. We can still get 
help to these heroic priests and Sisters in time to en- 
able them to continue their work of saving souls. 

We appeal to you, our readers, for whatever con- 
tribution, great or small, you may wish to make. 
Please send it to the Bishop O'Gara Emergency Fund, 
THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 

From our hearts we sincerely thank our many 
generous friends who have already sent donations. 
We assure them that they and those dear to them 
will be remembered daily in the Masses and prayers 
of our grateful missionaries. 


Taille, [faboh pss CP 














A creat fuss has been raised over the announcement 
from Moscow that the Comintern has been dissolved. 
What appears to be the death sentence of this world- 
wide organization has been 
hailed in a somewhat ex- 
.aggerated manner by those 
who are trying to promote 
American friendship for 
Russia without regard for Russian obstacles. More pru- 
dent observers are keeping their fingers crossed. 

The essential purpose of the Comintern is—or sup- 
posing its real dissolution, was—to promote Inter- 
national Communism. Theoretically it was distinct from 
the Soviet Government, but this distinction fooled no 
one but those who wanted to be fooled. The Comintern 
carried out the policy of the Communist Party, which 
carried out the policy of the Soviet Government, which 
in turn carried out the policy of Joseph Stalin. The 
fictitious separation, however, did come in handy when 
Communist interference and propaganda in other coun- 
tries was protested to Moscow. The stereotyped answer 
was that the work in foreign countries was not that of 
the Soviet Government, but of the supposedly inde- 
pendent Comintern over which the Government had 
no control. This was the subterfuge used to get around 
the agreement not to propagandize Communism made 
in 1933 when the United States recognized Russia. 

What effect will this declared dissolution of the 


Comintern 
Dissolved? 


Comintern have on the Communist Party in the United 
States? Mr. Earl Browder, the Charlie McCarthy in the 
United States of the powers-that-be in Moscow—except 


when they have switched the party line without advance 
notice—says it will make no difference. And why? Be- 
cause, he naively says, the American Communists dis- 
sociated themselves from the Comintern in 1940. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Browder’s statement should deceive 
no one. The real reason for the 1940 separation, if it 
was a separation, was to avoid the laws of this country 
which would compel the American Communists to 
register as agents of a foreign government. The so-called 
separation certainly never prevented the American 
Communist Party from following the party line nor 
from putting the interests of Moscow before those of 
Washington. Neither did it enable Browder and his 
associates to see anything in the war but another in- 
stance of a capitalistic and imperialistic struggle until 
Russia was attacked. . 

The Nazi invasion in June 1941 by some strange 


alchemy suddenly changed the war to a people’s war— - 


to a struggle for the survival of democratic forces. The 
sudden change from the Yanks-are-not-coming attitude 
was too sudden and too closely associated with the 
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threat to Russia to permit any discerning person to be. 
lieve that Browder and his cohorts were specially moved 
by American interests in calling for industrial peace, 
increased output of armaments, and raising the banner 
of a crusade against Hitler. 

To convince us that. the Comintern is dissolved in 
fact and not merely in declaration, something more is 
needed. The dissolution of the Communist Party in 
America will be the only satisfactory test for us. While 
Browder puts up a smoke-screen in his book Victory- 
and After, his party continues its Trojan Horse and its 
boring-from-within techniques in the hope of being 
prepared to effect the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
a Soviet America. As the Daily Worker says in comment- 
ing on the announcement of the new Russian policy on 
the Comintern, “revolutionary Socialism will not die.” 
And the American Communist Party is here to do its 
best to keep it alive. 


@NcE more a pressure group is working in Washington 
to effect the passage of a bill to bring Federal aid to 
schools. It would seem that wartime is not the appro- 
priate occasion for bringing 
up a matter of such far- 
reaching consequences but 
the war is being used as an 
argument in favor of passing 
the measure immediately. The new plan is incorporated 
in Senate Bill 637 and bears close watching. Already the 
Administrative Board of Bishops of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference have sent their objections to 
the bill through Monsignor George Johnson. 

Like all similar past bills, the present one is put forth 
under the banner of altruistic motives and there is an 
effort to make it appear that anyone who fights the 
measure is opposed to the educational welfare of the 
children of the nation. But the matter is not quite as 
simple as that. 

Not only Catholics but others who oppose centraliz- 
ing educational control in a Federal Bureau fear every 
such piece of legislation. Local control of education 
has been our traditional method and should not be 
abandoned lightly. Though the present Bill explicitly 
excludes any supervision or control from Washington 
of agencies that receive grants from Federal funds, it 
must be remembered that this provision can be changed 
easily. It is also a fact of experience that where there is 
Federal aid there will be a measure of Federal control 
and this control never tends to diminish. There is 
reasonable fear that it will gradually become complete 
and one more liberty will be cast overboard and one 
more step taken in the direction of State absolutism. 


Federal Aid 
to Schools 
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Catholics have opposed and will continue to oppose 
such schemes, not only for the above reason but also 
because they are unjust. Every bill so far proposed, and 
there is no hope that future bills will be different, limits 
Federal aid to public schools. Our parochial schools are 
excluded. This, we say, is unjust. The funds to be dis- 
tributed will have to come out of the pockets of tax- 
payers and as taxpayers, Catholics will be penalized by 
an additional financial burden over and above that 
which they already bear for the support of public 
schools in addition to maintaining their own schools. 


A more fundamental reason for opposition is that the 
refusal of public funds in aid of Catholic schools is 
unfair and built on a legal fiction and not on fact. The 
argument that the extension 
of State aid in any form to 
our schools would be a vio- 
lation of the Constitution or 
mean a union of Church and 
State is specious. Catholics do not ask State funds for 
the support of their Church nor for the teaching of 
religion. The giving of State aid to Catholic schools for 
the teaching of those secular branches of knowledge 
which the State compels children to study in order to 
prepare for the duties of citizenship is not State aid to 
the Catholic Church. It is aid to Catholic citizens but 
that is quite a different thing. Unless it is held that a 
Catholic cannot be a good citizen, it is illogical to main- 
tain that the children of Catholics should not be assisted 
to obtain an education in their own schools where the 
requisite secular knowledge is imparted plus a knowl- 
edge of religion. Nor is this gotten over by saying 
Catholics can have their own schools if they want to. 
Of course Catholics can have their own schools provided 
they are willing to bear the inequality of paying twice: 
first for the public schools and then for their own. In 
other words Catholics are not equal beneficiaries of 
public funds collected under compulsion. 

Therefore, as Americans with a respect for our tra- 
ditional decentralized educational control we oppose 
Bill 637 and all like measures. As Catholics we oppose 
any extension of the inequality that results from the 
State’s monopolizing all the funds for one particular 
system of education and forcing it upon us without any 
liberty of choice except that of assuming the additional 
burden of supporting our own educational system. | 


More Reasons 
for Opposition 


IN Movies, in magazine pictures, in news items and open 
letters, Franco’s Spain is receiving the same type of 
publicity the United States press has always been eager 
to offer the man who saved 
his country from the Com- 
munists. How he did it and 
why is past history. But there 
are certain groups who care 
not a tinker’s damn about the record. They’re gunning 
for Franco. And we're wondéring why. We cannot be- 
lieve theit motives are utterly guileless when we con- 
sider how vital Spain’s neutrality is to us. 

These are facts: Gibraltar is the pivot from which all 
operations in the African theater of the war were 
launched. Gibraltar is flanked by Spain. Had Spain not 
been strictly neutral, the invasion of Africa would not 
have been the relatively easy success it turned out to be. 


Spain in 
the News 





Spain’s neutrality helped us, not Germany. Yet France 
is persistently (and maliciously) portrayed as another 
one of the Axis boys busy aiding and abetting Hitler in 
much the same fashion as the Balcony Dictator. 

If it be true that Franco is a puppet of Hitler, it 
just doesn’t harmonize with the fact that Nazi troops 
in Occupied France are at the Spanish border, were 
there all during our Tunisian campaign. Yet Franco has 
not allowed Hitler to move into Spain. This is one of 
the greatest aids the Allies have received in the Medi- 
terranean zone. But we read that Franco is a tool of 
Hitler! 

Now suppose Franco abandoned neutrality and joined 
the Axis when Mussolini the Loud did. Would Britain 
still control the Straits of Gibraltar? It is less than ten 
miles across to Spanish Morocco. Would the Americans 
then have been able to get to Oran and Algiers? Would 
Dakar and the bulge of Africa have been inoculated 
against being a threat to the Western Hemisphere? It 
all seems to add up to the fact that Spanish neutrality 
has served us, not the Axis. So when we read the 
horrendous accounts of Hitler’s Spanish Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, in view of the facts we fail to see how it is not 
sporting of us to ask in just what way Franco is helping 
Hitler. 

Could it be that certain people in this country are a 
little sour because Franco did not join up with Herr 
Hitler? Could it be that being wrong about Franco a 
second time, could it be that being deprived of the 
delight of saying, “I told you so all along,” makes them 
see red? Or do they see red anyway, Comintern or no 
Comintern? 

If Spain has no enthusiasm for our Russian ally, it 
may be because Spaniards still remember those three 
years when the “Loyalist” half of their land, the half 
loyal only to Moscow, killed over 300,000 noncom- 
batants, over 3000 priests and 13 bishops, and not one 
Catholic Church was open for worship. Perhaps they 
remember. Perhaps that is why they have so little heart 
for the present conflict. 


IN our June issue we carried an article on the WAAC’s 
by a Catholic member of the Corps. The kind of re- 
cruits taken by the WAAC’s, their training and its 
benefits, the care of their 
spiritual and moral welfare, 
and the work they do were 
treated. While there may 
be room for divergence of 
opinion about having such a Corps at all, it must be 
noted that no woman who has dependent children or 
other obligations which should come before military 
service will be accepted. They must also be physically 
and mentally fit to do the work expected of them. 

Our purpose in referring to the WAAC’s at this time 
is to call attention to the fact that there have arisen a 
great many nasty rumors about the sex morality of the 
personnel of this organization. Besides the sensational 
report which was recently carried in the column of a 
Washington correspondent about the supersecret agree- 
ment to issue contraceptives and prophylactic equip- 
ment to the members of the Women’s Corps, there have 
come to our ears, and no doubt to the ears of many of 
our readers, horrendous tales of the rampant immorality 
in the ranks of the WAAC’s. 


WAAC’s and 
Rumors 
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Most of these stories are so fantastic as to carry their 


own refutation with them. Yet many people give cre- 
dence to them and are greatly disturbed. They do not 
stop to think how unreasonable it is to believe that 
decent women will suddenly go to the devil in a whole- 
sale manner. just because they put on a uniform. This 


does not mean that the Corps will not have its problems 
in the line of sex morality but it is a pretty safe bet that 
the individual WAAC will meet this situation in the 


same manner as she would in civilian life. 
Not only should common sense convince us of the 
eroundlessness of the exaggerated rumors that are going 


around but facts and figures are available to disprove 
them. We feel that a terrible injustice is being done by 
starting and spreading such calumnies. 


We wisn to call the attention of our readers to an un- 
just and discriminatory regulation that works great 
hardship on American citizens of the Chinese race. 
According to the present im- 
migration laws, these Amer- 
ican citizens cannot bring 
their alien Chinese wives 
into this country. It might be 
asked why do these Chinese marry aliens. Funda- 
mentally it is due to the disproportion in the number 
of male and female American citizens of the Chinese 
race. According to the latest figures the number of male 
Chinese citizens of our country is 59,802 as against 
15,152 females. 

Because of this great disparity between the sexes, male 
Chinese citizens are compelled to choose one of three 
courses of action. They may remain unmarried and 
childless, they may marry women of a different racial 
extraction, or they may marry outside the United States 
an inadmissible Chinese woman. The overwhelming 
number have been forced to choose the third course 
and have sought to bring up a family which, if the 
husband is to maintain his own residence in the United 
States, is permanently condemned to be a broken one. 
Children born of such marriages are American citizens 
but will lose that citizenship if they do not enter the 
country by the time they are sixteen years of age. This 
means further disruption of home ties and the coming 
to our shores of citizens with an alien background. This 
is not good for the future welfare of the individuals 
involved nor for our country in general. 

Unfortunately, relief for this situation has not been 
received kindly in Congress. Now, however, the ques- 
tion is being put on a broader plain. A new movement 


Immigration and 
Our Chinese Allies 


is on foot to revise our attitude on Chinese immigration 
and to admit Chinese immigrants as we do other 
nationalities on a quota basis. To say the least it is 


inconsistent for us to make protestations of friendship 
to China as one of the United Nations to whom we owe 
so much and at the same time keep discriminatory legis- 
lation against them on our statute books. Let us hope 
that our comradeship in arms with the heroic Chinese 
people will serve as an occasion for the revision of 
immigration laws that are an insult to them. To this 
end we urge the readers of THE SIGN to interest them- 
selves and to let their representatives in Congress know 
of their interest in legislation that will remove the 
stigma of inferiority put upon the Chinese people by 
our present immigration laws. 
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IN THE days when we were young—the days when the 
problems life offered were never more major than lack 
of money for a Saturday afternoon movie—we used to 
have an expression that 
summed up our supreme, 
our final, our overwhelming 
argument in making an ap 
peal: “Aw, have a heart!” 
Refusal after such a plea spelled disgrace. It meant that 
such an awful condition as a human being without a 
human heart actually existed. Many’s the time ona 
penniless Saturday noon we mustered and marshaled 
our reasons in telling review for Mother's inspection, 
The criterion of how good those boyish reasons were 
was whether she reached for her pocketbook or not. If 
all failed to unloose the purse strings, then the big 
battery, the crushing, the devastating, the annihilating 
blow was pushed home: “Gee, mom, have a heart!” It 
was inconceivable that there should be such a possibility 
as a mother without a heart. 

It still is. Mothers always have hearts. German 
mothers, by the way, and Japanese mothers, too. We 
were wiser than we knew when we were young and 
made our appeal to the heart. For all men do have 
hearts. And those hearts in every land today are suffer. 
ing. That is the worst part of the war. 

It is because the human heart can ache and bleed 
and break that the Church sets aside a feastday fora 
Heart. This year on the second of July she would hay 
all her children of every nation commemorate a Heat 
that ached with all the woes of men suffering in t 
night of battle, a Heart that bled with all the grief of 
women who will not be comforted because the ones they 
love are missing or are no more, a Heart that broke 
because it could no longer bear the burden of human 
hate. It is the Heart of Him who said, “Come to Me 
all ye that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 

ou.” 

' As the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus comes round 
again, we are reminded of the words our late Holy 
Father wrote a decade ago to a world in distress, a world 
rushing into the horrors of today we so little dreamed 
then: “Let the faithful pour out to that merciful Heart 
that has known all the griefs of the human heart, the 
fullness of their sorrow, the steadfastness of their faith, 
the trust of their hope, the ardor of their charity. . .. 
Let them pray for the whole of poor mankind.” 

When we were young, with childish guile we used to 
address our most potent plea to the heart. We were wise 
beyond our years. If all the peoples of the world would 
but make their plea to the Sacred Heart that so loved 
the world as to die for it, then perhaps they could rise 
above the bitterness of their woe to the building of a 
better tomorrow. Perhaps they could rise up to the 
stature of men big enough to strike their breasts. Per- 
haps they could, in the words of Pius XI, “rise more 
generously even to the sublimity of the Cross of Christ, 
reflecting on the fact that it was love of a suffering God 
that saved the world. Let them take comfort in the cer- 
tainty that their sacrifices and troubles borne in a 
Christian spirit will concur efficaciously to hasten the 
hour of mercy and peace.” 

God cannot help but be moved when clenched hands 
relax to fold in prayer. For God has a heart. God has 
a human heart that knows of old how sorrow hurts. 


Appeal to 
the Heart 
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THE BALTIC 


By FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 
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Church and ancient bastion in Reval, capital of Estonia, smallest in population of the Baltic States 


HE fate of the Baltic States is a 

grave political problem today. 
Thinking Americans consider this 
question an important test case to 
demonstrate the workability of the 
Atlantic Charter. The Soviet Union, 
which has not subscribed to the Four 
Freedoms, incorporated these coun- 
tries with Nazi connivance in 1940 
and still claims legal ownership of 
them. 

Fellow travelers in our midst, who 
have sneered secretly at the Atlantic 
Charter—a program compiled by “a 
Dutch-American aristocrat and the 
grandsén of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough”—never tire of supporting Sov- 
iet demands with a whole corollary 
of excuses, trumped-up charges, and 
justifications. 

The Baltic States are represented 
by some as a malicious creation of 
German imperialism, destined to 
form a cordon sanitaire around the 
Soviet Union. Others present them 
as part of a Fascist-capitalist plot to 
tob Russia of access to the Baltic. 
And there are those who declare em- 


phatically that the Baltic States must 
be eliminated in order to increase 
Soviet security. “Buffer states,” they 
say, “are a menace to lasting peace, 
and one cannot expect the Soviets 
to agree to a border so perilously 
close to their second largest city, 
Leningrad.” The popular mind, 
thanks to a very sketchy geographical 
and historical education, is prone to 
believe that the Balts are, after all, 
nothing more than “some kind of 
Russians.” 

None of these allegations stands 
the test of investigation. Although it 
is true that the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk cancelled Russian rule in 
the Baltic area (which had been 
conquered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury), it is incorrect to claim that 
the political foundations of these 
states were laid by the German High 
Command, Baltic independence was 
wrung from Berlin as well as from 
Moscow. It is equally ridiculous to 
maintain that the Soviet Union— 
which covers one-sixth of the earth 
—is menaced by the existence of these 
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tiny states. In 1941 it took the Ger- 
mans twelve days to clear this area 
of the Red armies. 

To those who denounce the Baltic 
Republics as “buffer states,” it should 
be pointed out that every small state 
is a “buffer state,” and it would be 
a major crime to deny the right of 
existence to such nations. Culturally 
and intellectually Europe would be 
infinitely poorer without countries 
like Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Belgium, which are smaller in 
size than the individual Baltic States. 
No good European would desire the 
elimination of those small countries 
which have so frequently allowed 
more freedom for the development 
of individual personalities than is 
granted by mammoth militaristic 
states. 

The security of Leningrad, which 
has already served as a pretext for 
the Soviet-Finnish war, can hardly 
be accepted as a serious excuse. One 
wonders how Leftists would react if 
Italy were to annex the Swiss Ticino 
to “save” Milan, or if the Argentines 








to invade Uruguay to “protect” 
Buenos Aires. 
(he popular conception of the 
as Slavs is also erroneous, The 
Baltic countries are neither Slavic 
rv Oriental. They are as Occidental 
Bohemia, Sweden, Austria, or 
tland. And the younger. genera- 
in these regions would hardly 


stand a word of Russian. Rus- | 


lomination left no cultural im- 
on that area, with the exception 
few ugly schismatic church 
dings. Almost one-half the Balts 
Catholics, a majority is Lutheran. 
Catholic or Protestant, indeed 
rson of good will, can remain 
rent toward the fate of more 
five million human beings. 

Che Balts are a very virile people; 
ire tall, strong, and mostly fair. 
lly, most of them belong to the 
lled East-Baltic group, which 

Nordic and ‘Turanian 

teristics. They are hard work- 

great intelligence and adapta- 
ty, excellent soldiers, and good 
inistrators. The Estonians and 

Latvians are more realistic and 

ical than the Lithuanians, who 
ilmost exclusively Catholic and 
efore perhaps more artistic and 
ical than their Protestant neigh- 
to the north. 

[he Estonians are related to the 
Finns and more remotely to the 
Magyars, Ethnically they are Finno- 
Ugrians, but their culture was deep- 

luenced by Sweden, Denmark, 

Germany. For centuries they 

under the domination of the 
utonic Knights. 

Che Latvians and Lithuanians are 
lly and linguistically isolated. 
ir languages form an independ- 

ranch of the Indo-European 
and more than any other Eu- 
tongue they preserve a hike- 

Sanskrit. But whereas the 

the Latvians shared a his- 
fate with the Estonians, the 
\ians had a history of their 
hich finally became intimately 
ted with that of Poland. Es- 
ind Latvia were not “histori- 
ations before 1918. The 
unians, on the other hand, in 

ition with the White Rus- 
nd later on with the Poles, 
founders of states par excel- 


| 


pines 


le Che great Lithuanian state of 
irteenth century was equal in 
$1 France. 


Contrary to the great variety in 
development, the landscape 


in the three Baltic States shows many 
similarities. Although Estonia and 
Latvia are more maritime than Lith- 
uania, visitors to these countries 
carry home a picture that shows no 
great geographical variations. Of 
course, Kaunas in Lithuania could 
hardly be mistaken for Latvia’s Riga, 
but the coastline of Latvia does not 
differ greatly from that of Estonia. 
The corresponding latitude of these 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
would be roughly that of the pan- 
handle of Alaska. This means white 
nights in summer, short days in win- 
ter, and long dawns and twilights in 
both seasons. Agriculture is the pre- 
dominant occupation, but the cities 
are large in proportion to the total 
population. Twenty-five per cent of 
all Latvians live in their capital, 
Riga. There are no mountains worth 
mentioning in this country but a 
fair number of beautiful lakes reflect 
the pale sun of the North. A certain 
sadness, melancholy, and lonely 
grandeur characterize the Baltic 
landscape, and the sandy subsoil re- 
minds one somehow of the Dakotas. 

The Estonians, who live farthest 
north, were originally unrelated to 
the Aryans, but obviously a great 
deal of racial intermixture has taken 
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place. The greatest inner problem 
facing the newly established Estonian 
Republic in 1918 was the liquidation 
of the social and economic hold 
which the German element had ac- 
quired over the country. After the 
fall of the Teutonic Knights various 
countries had political control over 
these lands, but succeeding admin- 
istrations never attempted social re- 
forms. The Estonians knew very well 
that they could not call the country 
their own while practically all real 
estate was in the hands of a foreign 
minority. The expropriation brought 
many hardships, but finally a modus 
vivendi was found with the Germans, 
who were largely divided into the 
two groups of titled landholders and 
intellectuals. 

In the middle thirties practically 
all proprietors who had retained 
fractions of their former estates 
seemed to be reconciled and ready 
for political co-operation. Racial dif- 


ferences were easily bridged over, 


and the Estonians in turn readily 
recognized that the basis of their ur- 
ban civilization was Teutonic. Reval, 
their capital, seemed to the casual 
observer as German in its skyline as 
Liibeck or Kénigsberg. The Swedish 
minority on the large islands to the 
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west was also well treated. The Es- 
tonians are a people of great imagi- 
nation; memories of the centuries of 
their own serfdom were vivid, and 
prevented them from inflicting a 
similar hardship upon those peoples 
who lived among them. The liberal 
and democratic influences from Swe- 
den and Finland had a lasting effect. 

The other danger Estonia had to 
cope with was Communism. Soon 
after the establishment of the repub- 
lic, the country was overrun by the 
Red Army and only by a superhu- 
man effort was the newly born na- 
tion able to throw out the invaders. 
In December 1924 the Bolsheviks 
made another sanguinary attempt to 
seize the Government, but their 
clever plot failed again. The enor- 
mous pressure exerted by the Soviet 
Union on this country with a popu- 
lation only one hundred-thirtieth of 
its own, had a very bad effect on its 
peaceful development. The three 
Baltic States, which had started out 
as democratic republics, soon wit- 
nessed the rise of Fascist parties with- 
in their fold. These parties claimed 
(just as in Italy and Germany) to be 
the guardians of freedom, appointed 
by the Almighty. The republics did 
not choose the German lead, how- 
ever, but adopted certain authori- 
tarian methods and curbed the 
activities of Fascist as well as of 
Communist groups. 

The Baltic miracle consists in the 
fact that these three states, after the 
ravages of German occupation, civil 
war, and Russian occupation, were 
able to grow to full maturity within 
twenty years. Emerging from bond- 
age, suppression, and the horrors of 
war, their success from a material 
as well as from a human point of 
view was incontestable. The suffer- 
ings of our own South after the Civil 
War were nothing in comparison 
with the purgatory the Baltic states 
went through from 1917 to 1920 
(and, one must add, from 1940 to 
1941). But whereas the South spiritu- 
ally and morally still bears the scars 
of Sherman’s drive, the Balts had, 
in the early thirties, with their en- 
ergy, resourcefulness, and zeal, al- 
ready largely overcome the aftereffects 
of war. Coming from the misery and 
dirt of the Soviet’s Kingisepp to Nar- 
va in Estonia seemed like paradise, 
and the same difference existed be- 
tween Velikiye-Luki in the U.S.S.R. 
and Latvia’s Daugavpils (Diina- 
burg). The Balts resent incorpora- 


tion into the Soviet Union just as 
the British Columbians or the in- 
habitants of Washington State would 
oppose being put under the admin- 
istration of Vladivostok. 

The Latvians, though not as poet- 
ically gifted as the Estonians, are 
not less sturdy and enterprising. 
They went through the same experi- 
ences of German ownership of the 
soil and Bolshevik invasion. Reval 
felt the full fury of Communist ha- 
tred in 1940, when the Estonian in- 
telligentsia was slaughtered or de- 
ported almost wholesale in reprisal 
for the suppression of the 1924 rising. 
Riga had probably experienced an 
equally diabolical ordeal in 1919 
when a large number of Lutheran 
pastors were slain and died no less 
heroically than their Catholic coun- 
terparts. 

It is frequently forgotten that fully 
one-fourth of the Latvian population 
is Catholic. The entire province of 
Latgale, which used to be under 
Polish-Lithuanian domination, al- 
ways remained outside the realm of 
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Estonian girls don traditional 
costumes on festive occasions 


the Teutonic Knights. This province 
is solidly Catholic and had a con- 
siderably higher birth rate than the 
rest of the republic. A few Latgalians 
speak the Polish language. These 
Catholics constitute the northern- 
most outpost of the Catholic settled 
area of Europe. 

The Latvian Government was al- 
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ways friendly toward its Catholics. 
A Papal Nuncio resided in Riga and 
a Latvian Minister was accredited to 
the Vatican. The political _ party 
formed by the Latgalians always 
held a key position in the Latvian 
Parliament, the Saeima. The office of 
Vice-President of this institution was 
held for a long time by Bishop Ran- 
cuns, a Latgalian. 

Peasant co-operatives flourished in 
all Baltic countries but in Latvia 
even more than elsewhere. A great 
part of the agricultural products was 
exported to Britain and Germany; 
little went to the Soviet Union, Riga, 
on the other hand, served as an ex- 
port harbor for Soviet goods. In Eu- 
rope it is not unusual for one nation 
to handle the goods of another. 
Many German exports were shipped 
by Dutch and Belgian intermedi- 
aries. Swedish iron ore on its west- 
ward way traveled via Narvik, Nor- 
way, and from there overseas. But 
only German Nazis or unthinking 
Swedish journalists would claim Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, or Narvik for their 
respective countries. 

Lithuania differs in its history 
from the other two Baltic States. 
Never exposed to German influences, 
it remained Catholic. Here as in 
Latgale, Polish influences were 
strong, but even stronger are anti- 
Polish feelings. The reasons for this 
estrangement between two Catholic 
nations which can look back on such 
a glorious common past can be re- 
duced to one denominator: ethnical 
nationalism. The Poles, before their 
unfortunate partitions, were patri- 
otic, not nationalistic. After the par- 
titions their allegiance shifted from 
the land to mere language. 

In the old Polish royal republic 
the Poles, White Russians, Ruthenes, 
Germans, and Lithuanians lived to- 
gether peacefully. The Catholic 
Church, the Latin language spoken 
by the educated classes, loyalty to 
their common history, held them to- 
gether. But once the lid of Russian 
suppression was lifted and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy went the 
way of all flesh, Poles, Lithuanians, 
White Russians and Western Ukrain- 
ians regarded each other with sus- 
picion. Keenly aware of their differ- 
ences in language, they made various 
efforts to establish states of their own. 
Pilsudski, himself a Lithuanian, once 
planned a “United States of Poland,” 
but unfortunately he dropped this 
concept later on. Such a confedera- 
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m could not, of course, be estab- 
lished on clearly recognizable racial 
lines (there are none in East-Central 
Europe) but only on a historical and 
zeographical basis. 

\ solution of the Polish-Lithua- 


nian problem is a vital necessity. The 
final break between Poland and Lith- 
uania came in 1923 when the Polish 
General Zeligowski occupied the 
city of Vilna by a coup d'état. No 
diplomatic relations existed thence- 
forth between Poland and Lithuania 
until 1938, and the border between 
he two countries became a festering 
vound. The two countries excluded 
ich other’s nationals from their 
traffic was entirely 
stopped, and foreign tourists who 
wanted to go from Lithuania to Po- 


¢€ rritories, 


land or vice versa had to travel over 
Latvia or Eastern Prussia. This situ- 
ation was almost unique in Europe. 
And it must be remembered that the 
bitterness in the Polish-Lithuanian 
contest was largely due to the fact 
that it was a family quarrel between 
historically closely related nations. 


it frequently happened that this 


schism between the two countries 
was carried into Polish or Polonized 
Lithuanian families. Some members 


of the princely house of Radziwill 
for instance claimed Polish citizen- 
ship; others professed to be Lithu- 
Since the Polish element in 
the Lithuanian cities was consider- 
able and intermarriages with Poles 
were frequent, the demarcation line 
became a Chinese Wall dividing loy- 


anians 


alties and even family relationships. 

The majority of the non-Jewish. 
population of Vilna was undoubted- 
ly Polish, but in the villages around 
this city full of sacred memories 
there were some Lithuanians, The 
latter claimed that Vilna (Vilnius) 
was their historical capital—which is 
an undeniable fact. A solution satis- 
factory to both sides, with the full 
retention of national sovereignty is 
therefore out of the question. Only 
a new desire, a new will for political 
harmony, can solve this crisis which 
has in the meantime been aggravated 
by the fact that Lithuania received 
Vilna as a “gift” from the Soviet 
Union (then allied with Germany) 
in 1939, and also by the fact that the 
Germans confirmed this possession 


in 1941. If two nations claim the 
same territory a solution can only be 
found in partition (usually unsatis- 
factory to both parts) or in federa- 
tion which in this case presupposes a 
complete change of mind on the part 
of both nations. Genuine federation 
can never be enforced. It can come 
only by free consent. The trials and 
tribulations of the present war may 
or may not result in a change of 
mind which would open new vistas 
for regional collaboration. 

The strained relations with Poland 
were not the only factor which em- 
bittered the political life of the 
young republic. Lithuania had 
seized the Memel territory soon after 
the Polish incorporation of Vilna. 
This region, internationalized by 
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the Versailles Treaty, had been un- 
der French occupation. Historically 
it belonged to Prussia. The city of 
Memel itself was almost purely Ger- 
man, but the rural areas were 
overwhelmingly Lithuanian. These 
“Little Lithuanians” were almost ex- 
clusively, Protestant but there is no 
valid reason to doubt that they fa- 
vored the incorporation. The city of 
Memel (Klaipéda) profited a great 
deal from the new hinterland. There 
was nevertheless constant friction 
between the German and the Lithu- 
anian element in which the interpre- 
tation of the curious constitution of 
that area, the so-called “Memeler 
Statut” played a major role. Ger- 
many demanded the return of that 
region in January 1939 under an ul- 
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Latvian peasant types. In this agricultural land harvest time 
is a period of celebration as well as work for the peasants 





timatum, and the small republic had 
no choice but to surrender Memel 
to the Third Reich. 

Lithuania is more thickly popu- 
lated than either Latvia or Estonia. 
The “provisional capital,” Kaunas, 
was transformed within fifteen years 
from a dilapidated Russian provin- 
cial town into an attractive cultural 
and political center for this most 
populous of the Baltic nations. The 
problems which had to be solved by 
the administrators of newborn or re- 
vived Baltic nations can hardly be 
imagined by an outsider; the estab- 
lishment of universities in Latvia 
and Lithuania alone would baffle a 
mastermind. The difficulties beset- 
ting Lithuania were more numerous 
than those confronting Latvia and 
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Estonia, even if often of a different 
nature. And although the treatment 
of racial minorities was not always 
ideal in Lithuania, there was a sur- 
prising amount of social justice and 
social equality, as in the rest of the 
Baltic States. 

The population of the Baltic 
countries, according to reliable esti- 
mates made in 1937, is as follows: 
Estonia, 1,131,000; Latvia, 1,965,000; 
Lithuania, 2,525,000. Their com- 
bined area is larger than that of 
former Czechoslovakia. Today these 
three small nations are under the 
domination of the Third Reich. 
They constitute the finest example 
in Europe of honest effort and will 
for survival. They were sold down 
the river by Hitler and his hench- 
men in 1940. After the short inter- 


Anglo-Saxon nations. A revolution 
which will benefit primarily the Sov- 
iet war machine is pretty much out 
of the question. The Baltic States 
can be liberated from a defeated 
Germany but not from a triumphant 
Soviet Union. The example of 
North Ingria is a very vivid one to 
the Balts. This area between the 
Nyeva and Finland was once popu- 
lated almost exclusively by Finns, In 
order to stop the Finnish demands 
the native population was simply de- 
ported to Siberia and thus a claim 
on racial lines was quickly rendered 
“obsolete.” If the Balts prove unco- 
operative as Soviet citizens (and no 
one is more stubborn than a Balt) 
a similar fate may. lie in store for 
them. It is easier to disappear in the 
wastes of Asia or in the mushroom 


Lithuanian peasant women celebrate harvest with elaborate 
ceremonies, Right: Lithuanian woman in market at Kaunas 


mezzo of Soviet “military co-opera- 
tion” hell broke loose in the form of 
Communist annexation. The motives 
of the Nazi “liberation” in 1941 
were naturally not of an altruistic 
order, yet in spite of the humiliating 
life under Nazi Quislings the Balts 
have at least a meager chance of 
retaining for the time being their 
personal property, their national 
emblems, and free worship in their 
own churches. Notwithstanding their 
present unhappiness there is little 
likelihood that there will be any 
large-scale rising against German op- 
pression unless Western armies are 
close to the scene. 

Trade with England and immigra- 
tion to the United States made the 
Balts the most sincere friends of the 


cities of the Ural than in the com- 
paratively narrow belly of the Third 
Reich. The Lithuanian sharpshoot- 
ers, the peasants of Latvia, the priests 
of Latgale, the fishermen of Saare- 
maa, or the professors of Tartu may 
“get lost” without leaving a trace. 
It has happened before. 

What then is the exact future of 
the Baltic States once Old Glory and 
the Union Jack fly over the fortress 
of Europe? Will these nations be able 
to keep their complete independence, 
or should they follow Churchill's 
advice to federate? Federate with 
whom? Is the federation of the three 
States a sufficient concentration of 
power to withstand aggression? 

These are all momentous ques- 
tions and they can certainly not be 
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answered categorically. In a federat- 
ed Europe the Baltic States might 
form a subfederation, but the situa- 
tion would be quite different if such 
a loosely knit alliance is not 
brought about. We do not think that 
a Baltic federation in an atomized 
Old World would be strong enough 
to resist great pressure. 

The question then remains wheth- 
er all three Baltic States should seek 
co-ordination with the same power. 
Estonia, for instance, may prefer to 
seek closer contacts with a Finno- 
Scandinavian block. Latvia, and even 
more so Lithuania, ought to try to 
establish closer ties with Poland. 
How close these ties should or could 
be depends a great deal on Poland. 
Because Poland is by far the largest 
of all the powers concerned the ini- 
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tial steps and offer of guarantees 
must come from her and she must 
give full proof that she wants to re- 
turn to the supranational ideals of 
the old royal republic. Preliminary 
negotiations along these lines could 
easily be started by responsible polit- 
ical leaders in exile. 

The freedom of the Baltic-Polish 
area is indeed a barometer of Euro- 
pean stability, sanity, balance, and 
political morality. The integrity of 
the small countries will be the touch- 
stone of the Europe to come, as weil 
as of the sincerity of the United Na- 
tions toward their publicly professed 
ideals. A Europe in which only mam- 
moth states have a right for survival 
would deny its own genius and sur- 
render to the devil its very soul. 








NYONE who takes up his pen to 
A present to Catholics in America 
ture of Catholic England at 
tempted to devote most of the 

at his disposal to Cardinal 
y—particularly now when we 

ving under the shadow of his 


ikes time to grow used to the 

a leader whose words and 
ms were a constant inspiration. 
ed at the same time with a love 
piritual values and with a love 
native land, the late Cardinal 
again and again as the forth- 
champion of that justice and 
y, that hatred of evil, and that 

1 God and His Church within 
were combined the spiritual 
temporal crusade to which he 
every minute of his last years 


this is widely known. Not so 
known, perhaps, is the simple 
the rare humility, the extraor- 
ry unpretentiousness which 
d his tenure of one of the 
t posts in the ecclesiastical 
Leaders of this saintly stamp 
ire indeed, and it is natural that 
should feel that our loss can 
be made up. 
Cardinal Hinsley’s death is a mat- 
‘ff public moment also, for there 
doubt that the beloved Car- 
did much to hold at bay the 
ited prejudice against Catholi- 
in this Protestant country. His 
rous blessing on co-operation 
en different Christian com- 
tions on social questions created 
ity and understanding, so that it 
)w a common phenomenon for 
Catholic and Anglican bishops to 
on the same program, or for 


Catholic speakers to address Angli- 


) meetings, and vice versa. 
Protestant prejudice against Ca- 
licism survives, however, in the 
political and social world, where 
is feared because it is “foreign” 
supernational,” or because it is 
insigent about certain moral 
ns that are said to stand in 
of progress and enlighten- 
And, of course, it is more than 
with “Fascist” leanings! I 
mber the Cardinal’s giving an 
ine address over the radio. He 
eploring the tragedy that in so 
cases tne casuatry tse teu of 
end of a family, for the dead 
man is often described as the 
only child” of So and So. But there 
many who said that the 
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Black Star 


Fire watchers on the roof of Salisbury Cathedral guard against enemy vandalism 


Cardinal had no right to use the 
national radio to put forward a 
sectarian view of the population 
question and the Church remedy! 
Despite national unity in the war 
effort, certain ideological divisions 
run deep within the country. As far 
as the war effort itself is concerned, 
it is generally acknowledged that the 
Catholic community has done more 
than its share. The Victoria Cross 
has been awarded more often to 
Catholics than to others, taking into 
account their proportion in the 
armed forces. Heroes like Admiral 
Harwood—of Graf Spee fame—and 
the highest officers like General Nye 
remind the country of Catholic serv- 
ice and leadership. The intense 
Catholic feeling about totalitarian- 
ism and persecution in Germany 
gives a special spiritual content to 
the Catholic contribution to the 
resolution that a world in which 
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such things are possible shall cease - 


to be. 

The ideological divisions turn on 
the kind of world we are proposing 
to mold. There is a rough division 
between those who are content to 
re-establish the old order of finance, 
commerce, sharp distinction between 
rich and poor (among nations as 
well as people), and those who. genu- 
inely want a new world. As far as 
this division is concerned, it is coming 
to be recognized that Catholics are 
heart and soul in the reformist camp. 
At the end of 1940 Cardinal Hinsley 
signed the joint Christian manifesto, 
which included five social objectives 
that must be reached. Last year the 
Catholic Bishops of England issued 
a joint pastoral which translated the 
Pope’s social lead into practical lan- 
guage, going so far in practicality as 
to demand a bathroom for every- 
body! As a result, the average ‘Eng- 
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lishman today realizes that the Cath- 
olic is a protagonist of justice and 
advanced reform in political, social, 
and financial questions. 

This marked change has had its 
effect on the country. The Church is 
being looked upon as a friend of the 
people rather than as an enemy. In 
fairness it must be stated that this 
new feeling is for Christianity in 
general, since the Anglicans and the 
Free Churches have also made im- 
mense progress in witnessing to the 
social role of Christianity. The 
Sword of the Spirit (founded by 
Cardinal Hinsley) is working in close 
touch with Religion and Life, a sister 
movement for Anglicans and the 
Free Churches. In many great cities 
are to be found independent Chris- 
tian Councils in which all com- 
munions work together. All this gives 
the impression of a Christianity 
united in giving a Christian answer 
to the demand for a new social deal. 

But if it is coming to be recog- 


nized that we Catholics are socially 
on the side of the angels after all, it 
is also felt that there is a deep rift 
between the reformers of the Left 
and the various other reform move- 
ments that constitute an opposition 
to the Left. 

It is not easy to define precisely 
this important division. One side is 
fairly clear: the Left side. There in 
the center of the picture you have 
the Communists. The Soviet Alli- 
ance has, of course, been a godsend 
to them. Though small in actual 
numbers, their influence is consider- 
able. They do not pretend to want 
anything but a Marxist revolution 
across the face of the world, though 
for tactical purposes they soft-pedal 
certain aspects of that revolution; for 
example, its denial of liberty, espe- 
cially religious. 

The real link between them and 
the country is Soviet Russia, The 
fight which Russia has put up and 
the evidence of popular enthusiasm 


in Russia for a regime that seems to 
have delivered the goods have deeply 
impressed the whole country, par- 
ticularly the working classes. Under 
this influence, great numbers are 
attached to the idea of some kind 
of Marxist “people’s revolution” 
throughout Europe. Its nature is 
never defined, but it will put an end 
to every kind of Fascism—and under 
“Fascism” can conveniently be 
grouped anything anyone happens 
to dislike, whether it be the capital- 
ists, the military, the Church, the 
German and Italian peoples, etc. 
More positively, it will open the way 
for making Russia the one great 
Continental Power. (Because Eng- 
land is not a Continental Power, a 
number of people who would not 
dream of being under Soviet influ- 
ence themselves seem prepared to 
go some distance in vague support 
of this solution. Their action is taken 
all the more easily because they 
shrewdly suspect that England itself 
will remain immune from the less 
pleasant aspects of such a revolu- 
tion.) 

The reformist opposition to this 
Marxist side is composed of many 
different points of view. You have 
the traditional English Labour and 
Trade Union Movement, which has 


Three Lions and Black Star 


The late Cardinal Hinsley was a great spiritual 
leader and a dynamic figure in English public life 
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Services in English Catholic churches are attended by devout throngs 


ilways refused to allow Communists 
» be affiliated with it. And there is 

new political movement, called 
Wealth, which has sur- 
prised everyone by doing handsome- 

at Parliamentary by-elections. It 
has actually succeeded in returning a 
candidate against the nominee of the 
national parties in power. 
Common Wealth is a kind of vaguely 
Christian inspired communism, and 
un-Marxist. 

Chere also remain a vast number 
of people who want something new 
but who realize that the old recipes 
of power politics, hatred, competi- 
tion, totalitarianism, whether of the 
Left or Right Wing, whether capi- 
talist or socialist, are hopelessly 
bankrupt. It is somewhere among 
that the Christian reformers 
are to be found. And their special 


Common 


three 


quite 


these 


contribution is either a distributist 
program (generally felt to be im- 
practicable in an industrialized coun- 
try) or a vocational corporatist 


movement like that in Portugal 
(generally felt to be too closely asso- 
ciated with Fascism), 

| hope I have not delayed too long 
over these political questions, nor 
inte too much detail, but I 
believe that it is important to note 


VOTE 


well that Catholics in this country 
are beginning to play again a politi- 
cal and social role that is of potential 


imp yrtance. They are out of the state 
of siege when their political influ- 
ence was infinitesimal, except in spe- 
cial issues like education or the old 
[rish Question. Today they are be- 


ginning to find a place in national 
movements, and that place is one of 
being earnest and far-reaching re- 
formists, as much opposed to ten- 
dencies toward Left totalitarianism 
as to the old capitalism. 

The important question is whether 
their views can be sufficiently crystal- 
lized to allow them to carry real 
weight. If it were a case of almost 
any other country, one would say 
that they really had no chance, but 
in England you are dealing with a 
very special field. In a way, Christian 
values have survived in England re- 
markably well. Take a case like the 
Beveridge Plan for universal social 
insurance. While the war is being 
fought and while rival ideologists 
propound their far-fetched views and 
attack one another in increasingly 
insulting terms, there is put before 
the public an expert plan worked out 
to the last details. The plan has noth- 
ing to do with any political party. 
It is simply an honest attempt to 
solve the problem of basic want in 
a practicable way, and with as little 
interference with existing machinery 
as possible. What happens? Practi- 
cally the whole country with one 
united voice acclaims it. It is fair, it 
is reasonable, it looks as though it 
can be worked, it really promises to 
remedy the evil of the past. And be- 
ing all these things, it very naturally 
turns out to be consonant with 
Christian social ideals applied to a 
particular problem and situation. 

This means that Catholic (and 
other Christian) social reformers find 
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themselves not far from the center 
of gravity, so to say, of the whole 
reformist movement; and when a 
plan like Beveridge’s comes out it is 
found to be not so far out of line 
with their own wishes, If our na- 
tional reformist evolution is carried 
along in this non-party way, it will 
be potentially Christian in character, 
And if Christians can realize this, 
get together, and act politically, we 
shall be in a position to pull our 
weight (and more) in keeping the 
national evolution along this central 
line and in amending it so that it 
may become all the more Christian 
in application. 

Another interesting case, very 
much in point at the moment, is 
education. Here again there are all 
kinds of opposed views, and there is 
a section of the country very hostile 
indeed to our Catholic claims. In 
fact, however, it is quite certain that 
the liberty of our schools will be 
protected, and it may even be that 
our full demands will be met be- 
cause these demands are based on 
common sense and fairness. Even if 
they are not met, we shall at least 
get a workable deal. The new Edu- 
cation Plan, like the Beveridge Plan, 
will be an honest attempt to solve a 
problem in expert and practicable 
terms. Because any plan that honest- 
ly strives to do this cannot be far re- 
moved from the Christian outlook, 
the future of our education will be 
outstanding in the world for being 
potentially Christian. 

It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to hope that when the world is ‘to be 
settled, a national common sense 
(reconcilable with the Christian 
outlook) rather than the present 
madly diverse ideas of the party 
ideologists will prevail. The regain- 
ing of political and social influence 
by Christianity in this country— 


within which Catholicism has played: 


and is playing a notable part—can 
help powerfully toward assuring this. 
But one must not be too optimistic 
and overlook the potential strength 
of the Left extremists, who may be 
able to take advantage of unsettled 
conditions at home and abroad to 
foist another totalitarian revolution 
that will confirm the world in its 
wars and its miseries for a generation 
and more. 

There is nothing startling to re- 
port on the more domestic aspects 
of Catholic life in England since the 
war began.That this is so should 
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surely be a good sign, for it means 
that we have rapidly adapted our 
Catholic life to war conditions and 
carried on as the Church always does 
with her normal and sacramental 
and teaching life. 

Blitzes of a serious character seem 
quite historical now, and for a long 
time bishops and priests have made 
adequate arrangements to insure 
that Mass and the Sacraments be 
available to all, pending the day 
when full repairs and rebuilding can 
be carried out. In one London 
church, for example, you would hear 
Mass through a wall, as the priest is 
obliged to use the sacristy—a square 
piece the size of the altar having 
been cut out of the wall for the 
people to be able to see and follow 
the Mass. Elsewhere temporary halls 
have gradually been furnished in 
such a way that the arrangements 
seem almost permanent. In the coun- 
tryside, schools and other buildings 
are used as Mass centers in localities 
where there are a goodly number of 
evacuees from the cities—many of 
whom have never gone back because 
their parents appreciate the advan- 
tages of country life. 

Evacuation, however, presents its 
own acute problems, especially as 
regards schooling, and there is con- 
siderable anxiety about the educa- 
tional fate of many Catholic children 
now out of reach of priests and 
teachers. That is one reason why we 
are so anxious about the new Edu- 
cation bill. There has been so great 
a movement of population that many 
new schools will be required. Shall 
we be adequately helped to build 
them after the war? 

Education under another aspect 
has also presented a novel problem: 
youth movements. The Government 
has at length realized the immense 
national importance of the moral 
and physical training of the nation’s 
youth, hitherto too often allowed to 
drift. into blind-alley occupations 
and to become demoralized by neg- 
lect and unemployment. In_ the 
characteristic way of this country, 
there has been no attempt to marshal 
youth under one political or social 
banner. Rather, the appeal has been 
made for the proper development, 
with such financial help as may 
be necessary, of the different 
youth movements that have grown 
up spontaneously under religious, 
moral, or political auspices. 

It must be admitted that despite 


a number of Catholic movements we 
also have been caught napping. 
There has been too little considera- 
tion for our own Catholic youth, 
with the result that there was a dan- 
ger of our claims being overlooked 
in any national reorganization. To 
meet this, the National Catholic 
Youth Association was formed last 
year. It is a federation of our many 
youth movements, and its chief ob- 
ject has been to give unified repre- 
sentation in the national youth 
councils to Catholic youth as a whole. 
This it has done. But there is much 
more to be done in the way of re- 
cruiting our young Catholics of both 
sexes to movements sufficiently in- 
spiring and well enough organized 
to attract them. If this can be done, 
not only will Catholic youth count 
in the nation, but one way of tack- 
ling the drift away from the Church 
will have been followed up. 

This drift is universally recognized 
to be a serious matter. Chaplains 
have publicly complained of the 
religious indifference of too many 
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these regards, and immense public 


_ interest is being shown in the study 


of how to intensify and deepen 
knowledge of the Faith and appre- 
ciation of the Liturgy and life of 
prayer. Sounder education; more 
virile youth movements; develop- 
ment of parish life; the revitalizing 
of our Catholic societies, guilds, 
movements; the wider expansion of 
new bodies like the Young Christian 
Workers and the Legion of Mary; 
livelier and keener Catholic litera- 
ture; the bridging of the gap between 
sanctuary and the world—all of these 
matters are being inquired into, and 
it is certain that the growing aware- 
ness of the problems must result in a 
sound and hopeful evolution. 

I said above that Catholics in this 
country were emerging from the state 
of siege. Everything shows it, and 
the emergence is on all planes—ec- 
clesiastical, devotional, social, polit- 
ical, cultural. We know we have a 
difficult road ahead. What sufficed 
for the past may not suffice for the 
future. No one can foresee postwar 


THEY KNOW NOT 
By Sister M. Adelaide, RSM 


The lever of Your love, O Christ, once raised 
Men to the level of Your eyes, death-glazed; 
Now see them wounded, torn upon their cross 
Where hate has nailed them; see them fail for loss 
Of hope, of courage, love, of vital blood; 

Oh see them spattered by the mire, the mud 

Of scorn, derision, mockery, and jest; 

Inscribed upon their faces’ palimpsest, 

Read history of centuries of woe 

(One printed on Your face a mailed-fist’s blow). 
Beasts watch beneath the cloak, the garb of men, 
To see Thee agonize and die again. 


of our Catholics. Parish priests know 
how conditions of factory life can 
weaken or even destroy the faith of 
our people. The conditions are ab- 
normal, it is true, and there are 
many exceptions. Even so, they re- 
flect a weakness that had been sus- 
pected but which is now shown to 
have been graver than was surmised. 
Catholic papers and periodicals (all 
of which have continued and indeed 
strengthened their position under 
war conditions) manifest in their 


‘columns the Catholic anxiety in 


conditions. They may be reasonably 
favorable or highly unfavorable. But 
we are preparing ourselves. What- 
ever conditions may turn out to be, 
the Catholics of England will, with 
God’s help, give a good account of 
themselves. While Catholics in Amer- 
ica face their own difficulties, let 
them remember in their prayers their 
cousins across the Atlantic, bound 
together in war, but even more deep- 
ly bound together in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We in our turn shall 
not forget you. ~ 
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T)APIDLY mounting casualty lists, 

and the hastening of prepara- 
tions to have hospital facilities ready 
in this country for a million of our 
wounded soldiers, sailors, marines, 
seamen, coast guardsmen, are com- 
bining to make the war a reality to 
the American people. 

Bataan and Singapore, the Solo. 
mons and New Guinea, are far-off 
and fabulous places, with a sem- 
blance of unreality about them be- 
cause of their great distance from our 
own shores. Rationing and shortages 
have been real enough, but have 
entailed no hardships. The fact of 
the men’s and boys’ going away had 
a harsh reality, but still we thought 
they would be back home again, and 
before very long at that. Those 
things did not make the war seem 
real or grim, or actually convince us 
that we are engaged in a long, hard 
and that the issue at stake 
is survival. 

But now that Johnny, the red- 
haired youth who formerly sold gaso- 
line at the filling station down the 
street, is listed as killed in action; 
now that the summer resort hotel in 


struggie, 
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OUR TROOPS 


“Why must American troops 






AUSTRALIA ree 
mt be sent to Australia? 


What the Public 


New England where you fermerly 
went to fish every year is being 
turned into a 200-bed hospital for 
war wounded; now that your own 
second cousin Jimmy, who was in 
high school only a year ago, is home 
minus one arm—now the war has 
suddenly become very real. It has 
moved close. There are things about 
it we all want to know, and the ques- 
tions asked today are not those asked 
during most of 1942. 

Fourteen months of lecturing to 
American audiences, lecturing in 
cities and towns scattered from coast 
to coast, afford an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to learn what the people of 
this country hope, what they fear, 
what they are in the dark about. I 
have been doing that kind of lectur- 
ing on the war with Japan for the 
last fourteen months, and my trips 
have taken me through New Eng- 
land, as far down the eastern Atlantic 
coast as Atlanta, Georgia, westward 
to Los Angeles, then up the Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington coasts, 
into the Dakotas, into Kansas, and 
to most of the larger cities in the 
states of Wisconsin; Illinois, Ohio, 
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Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Audiences of from 250 to 3,600 
persons have represented, collectively, 
a sound cross-section of the educated 
American public. University and 
college student bodies, faculty mem- 
berships, Rotary Clubs, Foreign Pol- 
icy Associations, fraternal orders, 
women’s clubs, Town Hall gather- 
ings, national and regional conven- 
tions of one kind and another—these 
are among the many types of audi- 
tors to whom I have talked for an 
hour or more about our war in the 
Pacific and in East Asia. 

From gatherings of this kind 1 
have had intelligent and foolish ques- 
tions, fired at me for additional 
periods varying from half an hour 
to an hour and a half. 

During the early months of the 
war most of the questions went 
searchingly into various failures and 
derelictions. How could Pearl Har- 
bor be explained? Would it have 
beén possible to relieve Bataan? How 
was Japan able to conquer so vast 
a land and sea empire in ninety days? 
What was the truth about Singapore? 

But now the questions probe 
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“Why not bom 


Wants to hnow 


deeper. Audiences show less and less 
disposition to cry over spilt milk. 
They are learning something of the 
basic facts of geography and distance. 
It has been more than four months 
since anyone asked why we do not 
bomb Tokyo from air bases in Ben- 
gal. The questions show growing ap- 
preciation of strategy, and a deep 
concern over policy—policy now and 
probable policy after we have won 
the war. 

Questions about our politico-mili- 
tary involvements in Africa, and 
questions about the European situa- 
tion, I always decline to answer, ex- 
plaining to the questioners that my 
only time spent in Europe was as a 
vacationing, sightseeing pleasure 
seeker, and that I confine my talk 
and answers to the Far East because 
I lived and worked there for fifteen 
years as a news reporter, and have 
an ample background of information 
obtained at first hand. 

Then, invariably, the questions 
turn to Soviet Russia. Why doesn’t 
Russia declare war against Japan? 
Will Japan probably attack Siberia? 
Will Russia permit us to use her Si- 


6 Japan from Aleutian bases?” 


; 


FLYING F ORTREsS” U. 8. Army phote 





A recognized authority answers 


berian bases against Japan after Hit- 
ler has been defeated? 

Answers to the first two questions 
are easy, and can best be given by 
asking questions in return. Why 
should the Soviet attack Japan in 
distant east Siberia, when her hands 
are more than full fighting the Ger- 
mans on her western front? And 


why should Japan be so foolhardy ° 


as to attack a nation which shows 
no indication of abandoning neu- 
trality when Japan already is busy 
fighting in China and battling fur- 
iously in the Solomon Islands and 
in New Guinea? 

But the question of Russia’s even- 
tual participation in the war against 
Japan is baffling. If Russia is pretty 
well war-weary after Hitler is finally 
defeated, if her man power and ma- 
terial resources have been seriously 
depleted, why should she attack 
Japan? 

If the Soviet leaders care more for 
Russia’s well-being and world power 
than they do for the announced pol- 
icies of the United Nations, what 
more natural than that Russia would 
refuse to participate in the war 
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questions Americans are asking 


about the war in the Far East 


against Japan? By resting and recu- 
perating, while the United States 
and Britain continue to deplete their 
strength and exhaust their resources 
by two years or more of additional 
warfare, Russia can emerge at the 
final settlement as the strongest 
power in the world. She can domi- 
nate the making of the peace in the 
Far East just as effectively by posses- 
sion of this power as by being the 
first to march into Tokyo. 

Most American audiences want the 
truth, at last, no matter how grim 
that truth may be. And they are in- 
telligent, too. They understand per- 
fectly when they are told that regard- 
less of the magnificent heroism and 
endurance of the Russian defenders 
of Stalingrad, the same men control 
the government and policies of Mos- 
cow today as controlled them before 
Hitler attacked the Soviet in June 
of 1941. The Soviet Government of 
today is the same regime which 
helped partition Poland, which in- 
vaded the Baltic States, and which 
attacked Finland. 

Persistent questioners about the 
Soviet and the conduct of the war 
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are usually silenced if they, in turn, 
are asked what they would think of 
the advisability of Russian armies 
getting to Berlin ahead of all other 
armies, and dictating the peace of 
Europe; or of Russian armies getting 
Tokyo, and dictating the 
of all of Asia. 

Collectively only a handful of men, 
divided between Tokyo and Moscow, 


first to 


peace 


know the truth about the Siberian- 
Japanese situation. Only this is 
known definitely in Washington and 
London: that in the months of 


\ugust and September, 1941, Japan 
exerted a mighty effort, shifted more 
than 500,000 of her army northward, 
and distributed this great force along 
the northern frontiers of Manchuria 
and Korea. This brought her mili- 
tary strength on those frontiers to 
more than g00,000 men; ever since 
the war with China was begun in 


July of 1937 she had kept a mini- 
mum of 980,000 men on those fron- 
tiers. Japan’s crack infantry divisions, 
the best of her air force, the newest 
of her artillery, and practically all 


of her cavalry were kept in that far 
northern region. 

Then, about the middle of Oc- 
tober 1941, less than two months be- 
fore the attack upon Pearl Harbor, 
Japan suddenly felt secure on her 
northern frontier. Most of the vast 
force she had concentrated there be- 


gan to move southward—to Formosa, 
to Hainan Island, to French Indo- 
China—to the places which she used 
as springboards for her attack upon 


the Philippines, Malaya, ,and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Tokyo and 
Moscow know the reasons for this; 
Washington and London do not. 


HEN, someone surely asks why 
American men and boys, and 
American ships and tanks and planes 
must be sent to Australia, New Zea- 
land, and New Guinea; why Britain 
cannot take care of the protection 
of the British commonwealths in the 
Antipodes. 
[he answer to this is, in part, 
a disquisition on geography and the 
world’s traffic lanes. The United Na- 
tions are short of ships, and short 
of fuel oil for ships. The haul from 
England to Australia, around the 
tip of South Africa, is far longer than 
the haul from California to Sydney 
or Brisbane. American men and boys 
and material must do that job, be- 
cause of the necessity to economize 
on ships and on fuel—and on time, 


now most precious for the democracies. 
The explanation that Australia 
and New Zealand have been at war 
since September 1939, and have no 
more surplus man power to put into 
uniform, always brings the question 
as to whether the peoples of the Far 
Pacific now subjugated by Japan will 
not freely offer man power once the 
Japanese have been driven out. The 
Netherlands East Indies; someone 
points out, has seventy million pop- 
ulation, practically as many people 
as live in Japan’s home islands. Will 
not a million or more of these people 
be willing to fight for the democ- 
racies, once they have been freed, 
and assured that the promises of the 
Atlantic Charter will be carried out 
in their part of the globe? 

Questions of this type show that 
uninformed optimism still plays a 
large part in our national thinking 
about the war. It becomes necessary 
to kill this sort of optimism by point- 
ing out that only a few small guer- 
rilla bands in all of the East Indies 
have any arms or know how to use 
them. The 1,000,000 man power 
could easily be made available in 
Indonesia after the Japanese have 
been driven out, but this 1,000,000 
would have to be equipped with 
everything from shoes to steel hel- 
mets, and from rifles to artillery and 
tanks—and all of this equipment 
would have to be sent from the 
United States. Then it would require 
at least a year to teach the 1,000,000 
how to use modern implements of 
war—and the United Nations do not 
have a year to spare. Japan is rapidly 
developing the empire she has over- 
run, and in many important respects 
“becomes stronger every year, even 
every month, that she is left in un- 
disturbed possession of her conquests. 
Then come the questions about 
China. Why can’t we get war ma- 
terials to China by sea? Why can’t 
we reconquer Burma, and reopen 
the Burma Road? Why can’t we get 
materials to China through Siberia? 
These questions are tragically easy 
to answer, but people are usually a 
little startled when they are told that, 
except for sending an occasional 
submarine into the China Seas, no 
American naval or transport vessel 
can now get to within 1,500 miles of 
any Chinese seaport, and that the 
small ports which Japan has not yet 
occupied are unable to dock large 
ships, and are not connected with 
Free China by railroads or highways. 


THE + SIGN 


Some bold strategist usually inter- 
rupts and suggests “cutting a 500- 
mile-wide lane” through the Japa- 
nese-held islands somewhere south 
of the Philippines, and recapturing 
Hong Kong and Canton. It seems as 
simple as that to the impatient type 
of person who is frantically eager for 
a quick and easy victory. 


B” they accept realism uncom- 
plainingly when told that a 
“500-mile-wide lane” through Japa- 
nese held islands would be merely 
a suicide corridor for our ships, as 
long as Japan holds island air bases 
on both sides of such a lane, and 
could attack from both sides with 
her submarines and surface navy. 
They readily understand, when the 
necessity is made plain, that there 
must first be a period of tremendous 
attrition against the Japanese navy 
and air force before such a lane 
would become even reasonably safe 
for convoys of freighters loaded with 
war materials for the use of the Chi- 
nese armies. Even the lay mind 
shrinks from the contemplation of 
a vivid picture of what island-based 
land bombers could do to a convoy 
of ships passing through .a sea lane 
flanked by enemy air bases 250 miles 
away on each side for a distance of 
1,500 miles or more. 

It is easy to show, by quoting dis- 
tances, that even if the reconquest 
of Burma and the reopening of the 
Burma Road could be effected at an 
early .date, this would not greatly 
help China so long as the Japanese 
continue to hold air fields in Thai- 
land, in French Indo-China, and on 
the Andaman Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The size of central Asia is little 
understood, even by most people 
who have polished up on their geo- 
graphy since the United States be- 
came involved in the war. It is 
always a shock, therefore, to a ques- 


‘ tioner about the Russo-Chinese route 


to Chungking to learn that the so- 
called desert highway from the Turk- 
Sib Railway through Sinkiang and 
Kansu to Chungking is nearly 6,000 
miles in length, and that the great- 
est bulk of supplies ever taken to 
China over this route was about 
3,600 tons in any one month. Russia, 
of course, has no war material to 
spare just now, for China or for any- 
one else, and it is doubtful if she 
would risk her neutrality, or invite 
a Japanese attack, by permitting the 
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lavish import of American made 
war materials for Chinese use by air 
or by sea. The question why we do 
not bomb Japan from some of our 
bases in Alaska or in the Aleutian 
Islands is certain to be asked. 

Again the reply must deal with 
distance. The American air base in 
the far Aleutians which is closest to 
Tokyo is still more than 2,000 miles 
from the Japanese capital. We have 
bombers which can make a 4,000 
mile flight, with a pay load of 
bombs, but we have no swift com- 
bat planes capable of such a range, 
and to send our bombers over now 
without fighter planes to guard 
them would be to send out suicide 
squadrons, Japan’s air force guard- 
ing her home islands has been vastly 
augmented since the Doolittle at- 
tack, and another surprise would be 
doubly difficult to carry out. Single 
occasional raids will not win the 
war anyway; even daily and nightly 
raids over Germany and over Eng- 
land have not served to bring either 
of those nations to the contempla- 
tion of surrender. 


§ pone is always a question con- 
cerning the veracity of reports 
of Japanese cruelties and atrocities, 
usually coupled with a reminder 
that many atrocity tales about the 
Germans in the first World War 
were later revealed as untruthful 
propaganda stories. 

To this there is the unanswerable 
reply that Japanese atrocities were 
begun in China years before the 
United States became involved in 
the war, and that for more than 
four years the 60,000 American and 
European foreigners living in the 
International Settlement and French 
Concession at Shanghai were the 
unwilling witnesses of almost daily 
shocking instances of the brutality 
of the uniformed Japanese. 

There is only one question ever 
asked which stirs me to smoldering 
wrath, and that is the very common 
question as to whether this govern- 
ment has not treated the Japanese 
on our west coast with abominable 
cruelty by moving them inland to 
concentration camps. 

The temptation is to hit back at 
such a questioner by saying that 
Americans should more fittingly be 
concerned about the fate of the 
thousands of American civilian and 
military prisoners now in the hands 
of the Japanese, than about the un- 


avoidable injustices which some of 
the Pacific Coast Japanese in this 
country have suffered. But a more 
politic reply is to the effect that these 
internees suffer no physical hard- 
ships, no torture, no human indigni- 
ties, and that the trustworthy are 
rapidly being separated from the 
disloyal and are being given their 
liberty and placed in profitable em- 
ployment. 

The forward-looking type of per- 
son always rises with a question as 
to what kind of a peace we can im- 
pose upon Japan which will make a 
war of revenge impossible, and still 
not inflict a cruel punishment upon 
the civilian population of the Japa- 
nese Empire. 

Reiteration of most of the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter usually pro- 
vides a satisfactory reply to this kind 
of question—disarmament of all ag- 
gressor nations, but equal access, for 
victors and vanquished alike, to the 
essential raw materials and markets 
of the world. To this must be added 
that China will insist upon the re- 
turn of all territory which Japan has 
taken from her by force, which will 
include Formosa, Manchuria, the 
Pescadores, Hainan Island, and the 
complete evacuation of all Chinese 
territory by Japanese armed forces. 

China will ask, too, in lieu of in- 
demnity for casualties and ruin 
wrought by invading armies, that 
Japan be forced to surrender all in- 
vestments in Chinese territory, and 
it is unimaginable that any of the 
United Nations will oppose this 
demand. 

Such a peace would strip Japan 
down to the islands of her home 
empire, the mandated islands in the 
Pacific which formerly belonged to 
Germany, to Korea, and to the 
southern half of Saghalin Island 
which she took from Russia after 
the war of 1904-05. Korea will claim 
freedom from Japan and eventual 
independence under the pledges of 
the Atlantic Charter, and Russia will 
doubtless ask for the return of Sag- 
halin. 

The United States and the Philip- 
pines will probably put in a strongly 
insisting plea for control of the Pa- 
cific Islands, which will be vastly 
important as stepping stones across 
the Pacific for the air armadas of 
the future, Japan should not be per- 
mitted to keep them, for in her 
hands they are a menace to peace 
and security. She has never colonized 
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them. Twenty years ago the United 
States, Britain, and Japan signed a 
three-way treaty, under which this 
country agreed not to strengthen the 
fortifications of Corregidor or Subig 
Bay in the Philippines, Britain 
agreed not to strengthen Hong Kong, 
and Japan agreed not to put the 
mandated islands to any military or 
naval use. It was a three-sided gen- 
tleman’s agreement; the trouble was 
that only two of the signatories were 
gentlemen and kept their pledge. 

The American people, judging by 
the questions they ask about the war 
against Japan, are slowly and pain- 
fully awakening to the fact that this 
is a different kind of war from any 
we have ever known. We are fight- 
ing for survival against a foe well 
equipped with every modern inven- 
tion for destruction, but this is not 
what might be called a modern- 
minded foe. In ethics, in morals, and 
in his utter lack of humane princi- 
ples, the Japanese is still a savage, 
and fights and thinks in a manner 
outlawed several centuries ago by all 
peoples of European stock or descent. 
His conduct is more shocking, even, 
than that of the Nazi hordes in the 
conquered countries of Europe. We 
are involved in a war that must be 
fought to a savage finish, 

In more than a year of travel and 
lecturing in scores of cities and 
towns, a period which has brought 
me questions from and intimate 
talks with many thousands of people, 
I have never yet heard a single ques- 
tion which indicated any lack of re- 
solve to fight the war to a finish. I 
have found no single case of disin- 
clination to do or to give anything 
or everything that may be necessary 
to the achievement of a smashing 
and decisive victory. 


A’ theorists who believed that 
all of the democracies had be- 
come decadent and soft erred fatally. 
The American people would endure 
an aerial blitz as bravely as did the 
British, would stand up under six 
years of war as heroically as have the 
Chinese, would sabotage invaders as 
steadfastly as have the Dutch and the 
Czechs. 

For more than a year I have been 
sampling the morale, the determina- 
tion, and the will to victory of the 
American people. From coast: to 
coast, and from north to south I 
have sampled them, and they are 
magnificent. This I know. 
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Sharon leaned her two palms 
on the broad sill. “I wasn’t 
) posing.” “You’re posing right 
+ now,” Mike said. “Quit it” 


HARON KANE had occupied the cab so long 
she had begun to feel quite at home on its warm 
leather cushions. Yet it was senseless to linger, talk- 
ing with the brash young driver, just because great- 
aunt Marianna’s house was so strange, so different 
from what she had imagined. Old, yes. She had ex- 
pected that. The turrets and narrow windows, the 
fanlight above the heavy door, these things were no 
surprise. She had pictured the place as friendlier, 
that was all; less forbidding. Only one lighted win- 
dow broke the dark rank of its fellows. But, of course, 
there were other lights, Sharon assured herself. It 
was just that they weren't visible from where she 
was sitting. 

She got out and paid her fare absently. The driver 
carried her bags up the steps and set them down 
with a thump. Sharon thanked him, lifting the brass 
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Riches and romance are supposed to mix well, but 


Sharon and Michael found that this is not always so 


knocker, conquering an absurd im- 
pulse to ask him to wait. She had no 
intention of leaving. This was her 
goal, her haven. Here she would hide 
until the bitter hurt within her had 
healed, masking her cowardice, her 
inability to face things, with the ex- 
cellent excuse of Marianna Kane’s 
invitation of a few weeks ago. 

The rather formal phrases of her 
great-aunt’s letter had seemed mere- 


ly pathetic then. “If dear Sharon is 


not too busy with all the pleasures 
and duties that fill her life, I should 
so love to have her visit me. I have 
always regretted never having seen 
my only nephew's only daughter. .. . 
Living so quietly, one grows a little 
lonely... .” 

Reading those lines for the first 
time, nothing had been further from 
Sharon’s mind than acceptance. Pity 
had stirred in her. She had thought, 
tucking the letter away in a desk 
drawer, “Poor old soul, of course 
she’s lonely. I must write to her. Dad 
never will.” 

When she mentioned the letter to 
her father that night at dinner, Bar- 
ton Kane’s dark, rather saturnine 
face softened a little. He said, “Poor 
old aunt Marianna, What a life she’s 
led! Never married. Never went any- 
where, so far as I know, nor did 
anything. She must be seventy if she’s 
a day. Writes me a letter now and 
then as a matter of family duty, al- 
though it’s been thirty years since 
I saw her.” 

“And do you answer, darling?’ 

Her father smiled his wry smile, 
“Miss Moore writes. Very nice let- 
ters, too, for a secretary. Much better 
than I could do. What would I have 
to say to aunt Marianna?” 

Sharon toyed with the stem of her 
glass. “Nothing, I suppose.” 

She might have reminded him that 
Marianna Kane was his father’s sis- 
ter, might have asked if he bore her 
no feeling of kinship, of affection. 
But such a question would have been 
useless, even cruel. It did not even 
occur to Sharon to ask it. She was 
aware of the fact that affection was 
an alien thing to her father, a 
warmth he was incapable of feeling. 
The death of Sharon’s mother almost 
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twenty years before had been a blow 
from which Barton Kane had never 
wholly recovered. 

She went on now, casually, to an- 
other subject. “Mike’s coming over 
later. I hope you'll be home.”” There 
was the faintest shading of wistful- 
ness in her tone, adding, “I’d like 
you two to know each other better.” 

“Why?” her father asked. 

He lit a cigarette and his dark 
face was momentarily grotesque with 
light and shadow, brows drawn 
down, brooding eyes narrowed. “I’m 
sure we'd have nothing whatever in 
common, no matter how well ac- 
quainted we were. I think the man’s 
a fool, or a very clever fortune hunt- 
er. I haven’t quite decided which.” 

“A fool, darling.” Sharon’s voice 
was a throaty, amused drawl. “If he 
were a fortune hunter, he’d have 
asked me to marry him long before 
this.” 

“You only met him last fall.” 

“But time marches on.” 

Barton Kane said angrily, pushing 
back his chair, “I wish you wouldn't 
talk that way! I wish you wouldn’t 
have anything to do with him! A 
man in his position, with no money 
—he wouldn’t dare ask you to marry 
him!” 

Sharon pushed back her chair, too, 
and stood up, tall and lovely in ivory 
satin. She said, a little secret smile 
playing about her mouth, “We 
haven’t got around to discussing it 
yet—but I’m hoping... .” 

She was alone in the living room 
when Mike came. Her father had 
gone out. Perhaps that was best. He 
could never understand Mike, no 
matter how well they knew each 
other. Sometimes she couldn’t under- 
stand Mike herself. 

She was standing at the big win- 
dow that overlooked Park Avenue, 
staring down at the still unaccus- 
tomed darkness of the dimout, when 
the door behind her opened. She 
had given instructions that Mike was 
to be shown directly in. Now she did 
not turn, although her pulses pound- 
ed with his nearness and her love 
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was a flame that seared her heart. 

She said lightly, “Hi, Doctor.” 

Mike came closer. He was beside 
her before he spoke, before he said 
huskily, “You devil . . .” 

“Why am I a devil?” Sharon asked. 

“Wearing a dress like that and 
gardenias in your hair. And whose 
gardenias are they? Posing that way 
before the window. Can’t you let a 
guy alone?” 

Sharon leaned her two palms on 
the broad sill. “I wasn’t posing.” 

“You're posing right now. Quit it! 
Don’t you think I know you're love- 
ly? So what?” 

“So the evening is young,” Sharon 
told him. “And what shall we do 
with it?” 

“Let it age quietly, here in this 
very room.” 

Sharon shook her head. “I'd rather 
dance, Somewhere very gay, not too 
noisy.” 

Mike shook his head. “I’m a lousy 
dancer and you know it. Moreover, 
to dance requires money, of which I 
have very little. It also necessitates 
holding you in my arms and when 
I do that, strange yearnings gnaw at 
me, my senses reel, I want things I 
may not have... .” 

Was there a note of seriousness 
underlying his easy banter? Was 
there pain, sudden and unguarded 
in his blue gaze? Sharon wished she 
could be sure. She had to be sure. 
It would be so easy, so very easy, to 
make a complete fool of herself, to 
lay her heart, unasked, at the feet 
of a man who didn’t care. It was 
caring so dreadfully that made her 
uncertain, hesitant. 

“What things?” Sharon asked, try- 
ing to mask the brazenness of the 
query with a teasing smile, striving 
so desperately for the light touch 
that her voice wasn’t very steady. 

Succeeding, evidently, for Mike re- 
sponded, “Oh, diamond-studded 
stethoscopes, things like that.” He 
grinned down at her. “Things I 
won't be having for a long time— 
if ever. You see—I enlisted today.” 

Sharon’s heart turned over. “You 
did, Mike?” 

“Sure—Medical Corps.” 

Sharon could see him, working 
quickly and surely over wounded 
men in some field station, his hands 
steady, his manner grimly calm in 
the face of danger. 

She said, “I’m—proud of you, Doc- 
tor.” 
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Why?” he asked. “I’m only one 
of the mob that’s exchanging a di- 
ploma on an office wall for a cadu- 


ceus on a uniform.” 

What could you do with a man 
like that? 

Marry him, answered her - heart, 


if he’ll ask you. If he'll only ask you. 

But Mike didn’t ask, not that 
night nor any of the days and nights 
that followed. And the time that in- 
tervened before his departure for 
camp grew less, It was a matter of 
weeks now. 

And then one day at a party, Ben 
Compton, whom Sharon had known 
all her life, whose word she could 
not doubt, cornered her in a de- 
serted alcove. Ben’s brown eyes were 
troubled, his manner ill at ease. 

He said, “Look, Sharon—” and 
then he stopped. 

Sharon regarded him questioning- 
ly, no slightest premonition of dis- 
arising to warn her. Ben's 
determination almost failed, but he 
forced himself to go on. “It’s about 
Mike Hardy. If I hadn’t introduced 
him to you, I wouldn’t feel so guilty. 
Even so, maybe it’s none of my af- 
fair. But you remember that dance 
of Brenda Hunt’s where you 
met?” 

Sharon nodded. She smiled a 
little, remembering. 

Ben’s voice brought her back. 
“Well, Mike came up to me that 


astel 


night and asked, ‘Isn’t that 
Sharon Kane in red?’ And when 
I said it was, he asked whether 
you weren’t Barton Kane’s 


daughter. I didn’t think any- 
thing of it at the time—I sup- 
posed it was just that he’d heard 
what an important man your 
father. is. And even when Mike 
asked me to present him to you 
—I thought he just liked your 
looks.” 

“And now you don’t think 
that was it?” Sharon asked. 

Ben glanced at her sharply. 
She didn’t seem to care at all. 
Maybe he’d been unduly alarmed 
about her. Maybe she could take 
care of herself. However, having 
started, he intended to finish. 

He admitted, “I’m afraid there 
isn’t any room for doubt. You see— 
Mike had the nerve to ask me the 
other d.y whether your income was 
independent of your father, or 


whether you’d inherit only through | 
him.” 





“Rather—crude, that,” Sharon said. 

“I thought so,” Ben agreed and 
added, “I felt you ought to know.” 

“Thank you, Ben.” She was taking 
it all right. She was even smiling. 
But her voice wasn’t entirely nat- 
ural, saying, “Rich girls have to ex- 
pect that sort of thing when they 
hobnob with penniless young men.” 

She sounded, Ben thought, as 
though she were playing a part she 
wasn’t sure of, ad libbing until she 
had a chance to make an exit... . 
When he heard a few days later that 
she had gone away to visit a hitherto 
unmentioned aunt, he recalled that 
fleeting impression vividly. An exit? 
Perhaps this was it... . 
















hurt within her 


So Sharon stood on the porch of 
great-aunt Marianna’s forbidding 
house, her luggage at her feet. Be- 
yond the door she could hear the 
sound of the heavy knocker rever- 
berating. As the taxi’s friendly red 
tail-light sailed off down the drive, 
she felt lonely suddenly, with a lone- 
liness so lost and poignant that her 
breath caught in her throat and tears 


She had no intention of leaving. 
This was her goal, her haven. 
Here she would hide until the 
had healed 
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welled up behind her eyelids. Such 
foolish tears, Sharon thought, blink- 
ing them angrily away. Was she 
weeping for Mike? But he wasn’t 
worth it. Not the real Mike, putting 
off proposing until he’d made careful 
inquiry as to her financial status, 
leading her on... 

But he didn’t lead you on, a small 
inner voice denied starkly. You did 
it all yourself. You took a man, a 
pretty poor specimen, too, and hung 
him all over with dreams and glam- 
our like—like a Christmas tree hung 
with lights and tinsel. You were so 
wise and sophisticated, yet you 
couldn’t sense where reality left off 
and illusion began. You blamed 
Mike—but, at least, you weren’t fool- 
ish enough to tell him so, or to see 
him again with the shine gone. You 
let it end decently, without recrimi- 
nations. You came away—and you'll 
stay away! 

There were footsteps on the other 
side of the door. Slow footsteps. 
Sharon frowned faintly as the 
door was opened a narrow, in- 
hospitable crack, The eyes of 
the elderly, aproned woman 
who peered out were red with 
weeping. A lock of gray hair 
straggled untidily across her 
brow. 

She asked thickly, “Who is it? 
What do you want?” 

“I’m Miss Kane’s 
Sharon explained. 

Belatedly the woman threw 
the door wide that Sharon 
might enter, closed it once more 
against the penetrating wind. 
She said wonderingly, “But 
how could you get here so fast, 
Miss? Mr. Amberly only sent 
the telegram this morning.” 

“Telegram?” Sharon stared 
at her blankly. “I’m afraid I 
don’t understand. My father 
had a letter from his aunt sev- 
eral weeks ago, inviting me—” 

“Then—you don’t know?” 
the woman whispered, her face 
aghast. 

Foreboding stirred sharply within 
Sharon, waiting for her to go on. 
The elderly servant was weeping 
openly now, dabbing at her eyes with 
a crumpled handkerchief. 

She said brokenly, “Miss Marianna 
—died last night. A stroke, it was. 
They—they’ve already taken her 
away. The funeral’s tomorrow . . .” 

So Sharon was never to see her 


niece,” 
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great-aunt Marianna. She was to sit 
in a sparsely filled church instead, 
listening to the voice of a grave, 
young priest. She was to stand shiv- 
ering beside an open grave, while 
the wind made a sound like mourn- 
ing. Such a small company assembled 
there. Sharon and Mr. Amberly, 
Marianna Kane’s friend and lawyer. 
Old Katy and her husband, Tim, 
who had served their mistress loving- 
ly to the last. A very few old friends. 
Katy wept audibly and Tim brushed 
an unwilling hand across his eyes, 
And there were tears on Sharon’s 
lashes, too, not because death, swift 
and merciful, had come for a lonely 
old woman, but because of the sad 
futility of her living. 

Later, sitting in her great-aunt’s 
drawing-room with Mr. Amberly, a 
cup of Katy’s excellent tea in her 
cold hands anc her eyes fixed on the 
crackling flames in the high, old- 
fashioned fireplace, Sharon tried to 
put that feeling into words. 

But she could only murmur, “How 
very lonely she must have been. I 
wish I had come sooner . . . but, of 
course, I couldn’t know.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Amberly agreed. 
“Nothing to blame yourself for. I’m 
glad you’re here now, though,” he 
continued. “It’s always best to have 
one of the immediate family on hand 
to attend to the personal effects. You 
know, the intimate sort of things a 
woman living alone saves. Too bad 
to have them all gone over by serv- 
ants, even servants as trustworthy as 
Tim and Katy.” 

Sharon nodded, saying nothing. 


M* AMBERLY lowered his tone 
confidentially. “She provided 
generously for them in her will. We'll 
have the reading whenever you say. 
Matter of form, really. Aside from 
those two bequests, everything goes 
to you.” 

“To me?” Sharon stared at him. 
“You mean—this house?” 

“This house,” the old lawyer con- 
curred gravely, “as well as a fair 
amount of money, conservatively in- 
vested.” 

“But—” Sharon was a little in- 
coherent with amazement, “if she 
had money, a lot of money, why did 
she live this way? Why didn’t she 
travel—or—” her voice trailed off. 

Mr. Amberly shrugged, setting his 
empty cup aside. “My dear, in Miss 
Kane’s day ladies did not travel 


alone. So Miss Kane did not travel. 
As for living as she did—how would 
you have had her live? It is a tragedy 
when one outlasts one’s contem- 
poraries. However, I expect she was 
happier here, where she had put 
down roots, than she would have 
been elsewhere. Has Katy,” he in- 
quired then, “shown you her por- 
trait?” 

Sharon said, “No.” She had seen 
no portrait. 

Mr. Amberly rose and crossed the 
room to fumble at one side of an 
enormous, faded tapestry that covered 
a wide space between two windows. 
Sharon saw now that the tapestry 
was mounted on rings that encircled 
a rod, so that it could be pulled aside. 

Mr. Amberly was pulling it aside, 
was explaining, “Miss Kane kept it 
covered in recent years. I can’t say I 
blame her. It must not be easy to 
grow old beside such an eloquent re- 
minder of one’s youth.” 

Late afternoon sunlight touched 
the space between the windows and, 
from within four shallow walls of 
gold, a girl looked out at Sharon. A 
lovely girl, life size, painted with 
such artistry that her eyes seemed to 
follow one’s movements and her red 
lips curved, ready for speech. A fitted 
basque outlined her young form 
sweetly and long skirts cascaded into 
demure fullness that bespoke many 
petticoats beneath. The rich lace at 
throat and wrists was painted in such 
exquisite detail as to appear, momen- 
tarily, real. Now the background, 
dwarfed to insignificance by the ar- 
resting beauty of that central figure, 
caught Sharon’s attention. A wood- 
land, executed with a hazy lack of 
detail that was curiously effective. 
And, winding through the wood- 
land, a road with people walking 
along it. Tiny figures, unimportant 
in the distance, meaning—what? The 
strangeness of the picture, a sense 
of something not quite grasped, trou- 
bled Sharon sharply. 

She asked, “What does it mean, 
Mr. Amberly?” 

“Mean?” Mr. Amberly raised his 
eyebrows. “It is a portrait, that is 
all. A very fine portrait.” 

“But—” Sharon indicated the tiny, 
background figures, “who are they?” 

“Something to fill in space, I sup- 
pose,” the lawyer dismissed the mat- 
ter lightly. 

Sharon nodded. Perhaps that was 
it. And still . . . 
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She dined alone that night in the 
great dining room, paneled in wal- 
nut. Mr. Amberly had gone back to 
the city. The house seemed empty, 
very still. The shadows in the corners 
encroached on the bright oasis of can- 
dlelight that was the table. Katy 
attended quietly to her needs and 
retired. Beyond the closed door at 
the end of the room Sharon could 
hear her voice and the deeper rum- 
ble of old Tim’s, answering. The 
sound made her feel lonely, shut 
away. So must Marianna Kane have 
sat night after night, dining in soli- 
tary state, while beyond that closed 
door was companionship and love 
and the indefinite murmur of voices. 


AVING finished her meal, Sharon 

wandered intothe drawing room. 
The portrait had been left uncov- 
ered and it lent distinction to the 
whole room. Firelight touched it, a 
focal spot of color among the faded 
tones of old wallpaper, old furniture. 
Somehow, looking up at it, Sharon 
felt less lonely. It was like another 
presence in the room with her. 

She thought, with a little shiver, 
I’m growing morbid. Tomorrow I'll 
look over her personal possessions, 
do whatever needs to be done, and 
be on my way. 

Where? asked a voice in her heart 
quite clearly. 

But Sharon wouldn’t listen to the 
voice. She wouldn’t think of Mike, 
whom she had promised herself she’d 
forget, who held her love carelessly 
in his two hands, placing no value 
on it—Mike who had failed her. 

She concentrated on the portrait 
instead. 

There was a ring, a ring she hadn't 
noticed before, on the slim, third 
finger of Marianna Kane’s left hand. 
An engagement ring? But that 
couldn’t be . . . or could it? Marianna 
Kane had never married, but there 
might have been a romance in her 
youth, a love affair that ended in 
tragedy, death perhaps. 

Curiosity burned in Sharon and 
she was safe from the memory of 
Mike for a little while. She wanted 
to know so many things. It might 
be that Katy could tell her. Katy 
was very old. She had been with 
Marianna Kane a long time. She 
might remember. 

Sharon pulled the old-fashioned 
bell cord in the corner and waited. 
After awhile Katy came, drying her 
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gnarled hands on her blue-checked 
apron. 

She apologized, “I was doing the 
dishes. Was there something you 


wanted, Miss Kane?” 

Sharon smiled at her. ‘Not exact- 
ly—only—I was wondering about my 
aunt’s picture. Did you know her 
when she was as young as that?” She 
went on in a breathless little rush 
in response to the old servant’s nod. 
“I noticed the engagement ring on 


her finger. I thought perhaps you 
knew what happened.” 

Katy’s old eyes were soft suddenly, 
looking into the past. She said, “I 
knew her then. Lovely she was, and 
full of life and gayety, the apple of 


her father’s eye. It was—so different 
here then. Balls and parties and the 
house full of Miss Marianna’s 
beaux.” 


Sharon frowned faintly, trying to 
imagine it. Balls and parties and 
gayety in this dead old house? Gal- 
lants in sideburns paying court to 
Marianna? 

Katy’s quavery voice went on, 
weaving an unbelievable pattern. 
“But she wasn’t engaged—not really. 
She never had a ring. It was the art- 
ist painted it in. Jackson his name 
Such a handsome, reckless 
young man and so much in love with 
Miss Marianna—or he seemed to be. 
I remember how angry she was the 
day he told her, ‘I’ve given you a 
ring, a magnificent diamond. Far too 
expensive for a proper young lady 
to accept from any man she doesn’t 
mean to marry.’ She got up and 
came around behind his easel to see 
what he was talking about. And then 
she tried to get him to change it, 
but he wouldn’t. She was afraid of 
what her father would say, but Mr. 
Jackson wasn’t. He wasn’t afraid of 
anything. I think that was what made 
Miss Marianna love him so. . 


was, 


‘H EWASN Teven afraid of her father 
when he accused him of be- 
ing a fortune hunter and forbade 
him the house. He came back later 
and Miss Marianna met him in the 
garden. But she wouldn’t run away 
with him, like he begged her to. Her 
sense of duty was too strong. Or may- 
be she felt her father was right—that 
Mr. Jackson was after her money. 
rhe sad part,” old Katy said stark- 
ly, “was that she couldn’t stop loving 
him, although she never saw him 
again, or answered his letters. She 





wouldn’t have known he was dead, 
if it wasn’t that she saw his name in 
the casualty lists—the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, that was. And then her 
father died and her friends married 
or moved away and she was all 
alone...” 

There were tears on Sharon’s 
lashes, partly for Marianna Kane, 
partly for herself. She said softly, 
“Thank you, Katy. NowI know. ” 

When Katy had gone Sharon stood 
before her great-aunt’s portrait and 
the tears ran unheeded down her 
cheeks. Through the blur of them, 
the lovely painted face seemed to 
soften with sympathy, with under- 
standing. 

Sharon thought, “History repeats 
itself. You loved a man who only 
wanted you for your money. You 
gave him up, but there was never 
anyone else for you, just as there'll 
never be anyone but Mike for me. 
We're that sort of women, you and 
I. Foolish and stubborn, loving one 
man, whether he’s worthy or not. 
. . . Please try to tell me, because I 
need so desperately to know, weren't 
you ever sorry you had rejected the 
small gift life offered? Didn’t you 
ever regret that night in the garden 
when your reckless young artist 
begged you to run away—and you 
refused? Mightn’t that course have 
led to happiness more surely than 
the one you took? You wouldn’t 
have been lonely with him. Dis- 
illusioned, yes . . . but at least you'd 
have lived.” 

Suddenly and at last Sharon sensed 
the full meaning of the portrait be- 


fore her. The people passing by—- 


that was life, leaving Marianna Kane 
untouched. Why else had the artist 
painted the tiny figures? Perhaps he 
and Marianna had quarreled over 
them, as they had over the engage- 
ment ring he painted on her finger. 

Facing the empty future, Sharon 
thought, I’ll never quarrel with Mike 
again—or feel his arms around me. 
I'll grow old and lonely and never 
live at all... 

She seemed once more to hear old 
Katy’s voice, saying, “She wouldn't 
have known he was dead, if she hadn’t 
seen his name in the casualty 
lists, é‘ 

If that should happen to Mike, to 
her! Sharon’s heart seemed to stop 
beating and then rush on again. 

She spoke aloud, her voice sur- 
prisingly clear in that quiet room. 
“Sharon, you fool! Where is your 
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sense of values? Wouldn't you rather 
go back to Mike, whatever the rea- 
sons for his interest in you, than 
live without him?” 

There was a kind of singing in her 
heart, a high sweet singing. She knew 
beyond all shadow of doubt what she 
must do. And, being a clear-thinking 
young modern, she proceeded to do 
it with as little fuss as possible. 

There was a telephone in the hall. 
Sharon gave the operator a familiar 
number and waited. 


HEN Mike’s voice reached her, 
his dear, impatient voice, say- 
ing, “Hello. Hello! This is Dr. 
Hardy,” she went a little weak sud- 
denly, so that she had to cling to 
the edge of the table with her free 
hand, so that her voice wasn’t very 
steady, murmuring, “But it isn’t Dr. 
Hardy I want—it’s Mike.” 
“Sharon!” yelled Mike, across 
Heaven knew how many miles of 
wire. “Where the devil are you? 


‘What do you mean, chasing off 


somewhere without telling me? And 
your father wouldn’t tell me, either. 
And I’m leaving for camp the first 
of next month and we’ve got to be 


married first so you can go with me.” 


“M-married? Why haven’t I been 
consulted on the subject?” 

“Shut up!” Mike commanded hap- 
pily. “And listen! How could I ask 
you to marry me and try to live on 
an army doctor’s pay, when you’re 
used to having practically all the 
money in the world? I had to be sure 
first that your income wasn’t entire- 
ly dependent on your father—I know 
what he thinks of me, and I didn’t 
want to risk getting you disinherited! 
But Ben Compton told me you had 
money of your own—and then you 
proceeded to disappear completely. 
Maybe you think I haven’t been 
about crazy!” 

“Maybe you think I haven't,” 
Sharon said, but she said it under 
her breath. 

Mike rushed on_ breathlessly, 
“How soon can you get back here? 
We haven’t any time to waste.” 

Sharon said, “Quickly, darling. 
Very quickly.” 

It was crazy and heavenly to stand 
there, listening to Mike’s eager voice, 
having her whole life settled over 
long-distance telephone. Through 
some trick of firelight, falling on 
her pictured face, Marianna Kane 
seemed to smile. A smile that was 
like a benediction .. . 
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Too Many Buglers 


O*. time in the Army. I was a 
headquarters clerk in a Texas 
camp. Pleased with myself, and my 
job. For I was relieved from daily 
drill, dust and sun, and sergeants 
bawling, “One, two, three—to the 
rear—march—one, two, three.” The 
Texas sun slapped down, and after 
three hours the weight of your rifle 
rubbed raw your collarbone. 

The pen was a nicer weapon, 
Compared with the drill field, the 
headquarters shack was ideal en- 
wvironment—until the buglers came. 
I don’t know how many. Too many. 
Under the cottonwoods close to our 
shack, a school for buglers. 

The bugling candidates studied 
hard and long, filling with clamor 
the Texas sunlight. Whined and 
tooted the army calls, all of them, 
over and over and try again. A brass 
bedlam. 

Happily, at last I ceased to hear 
it. So accustomed I grew to the 
sound and fury, I would lift and 
listen, would hear it only when it 
stopped. 

I'll be thus inured soon to the 
giant trumpets of radio and press; 
to Washington’s thousands of prac- 
ticing buglers; to all this brass bed- 
lam of war publicity. There’s too 


much of it. Too long and too loud, 
it defeats its own end. 

That end is worthy, is necessary; 
to wake us now to the realities of 
war; to inspire us to greater efforts; 
and more, to keep us stirred with 
emotion, remembering our dead and 
how they died. All that is right, is 
needed now. But too many buglers. 

In Texas long since when I was 
soldiering, the day would end, wash- 
ing the hills that were Mexico gold, 
washing the drill field with violet 
shadows. Then sergeants would rest 
their voices, privates their feet; mess 
kits would clink for the good food 
smells. And the stars would come 
out. Then the ordered streets of 
brown tents; row upon row would 
turn golden; twenty thousand lan- 
terns with canvas shades. 

At last would come taps. After 
long silence, one bugle blowing. 
Across the cool night a silver sound, 
long-drawn and sweet, calling out 
good night. Always I heard it. Al- 


We would all be better off 
with fewer screaming head- 
lines, with less radio trum- 
peting of world-shaking events 
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ways it filled me with sadness, and 
yet with peace, with content to be 
there, and a soldier. 

It would be better thus now. We 
would hear more clearly, and with 
more emotion, fewer buglers. Too 
many newspapers are blowing too 
loudly. Daily with screaming head- 
lines, they are trumpeting triumphs 
and crises. There are not victories 
daily, nor world-shaking events. But 
there are daily the columns to fill, 
all the papers to sell. So daily the 
headlines compete, and the column- 
ists, and the sob brothers, trumpet- 
ing and weeping for our attention 
and pennies. 

The stars are no longer silent. The 
night air is loud with radios; with 
professorial, with winchell, with re- 
vivalist voices; all filling the air 
with alarms and excursions, with 
rumors and warnings, and emotional 
exhortations. 

Meantime, our mental ears grow 
deaf with the clamor, our emotions 
weary and dulled. It is not the weari- 
ness of patriotism. Patriotic or not, 
the tired man will sleep, and the 
tired emotion. It’s a matter of physi- 
ology. Any stimulus continuously 
applied will either irritate or lose 
its effect. 
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Stimulated, inspired too continu- 
ously, we are rather like men who 
grow addicted to brandy, living on 
Presently more and more 
has less and less lift. And 
presently the jitters. There are the 
Russian, the Roosevelt, the Franco 
jitters. I heard a citizen recently 
heatedly arguing that the Holy Father 
was secretly pro-Fascist. That one 
had reached the final stage, seeing 
pink elephants. 

And the final result of too many 
bugles is to make us crave silence. 
Perhaps I should not say “we”—I 
may be the exception; but I do. 

I weary of many and _ various 
bugles; of the slick magazines, with 
their slick, timely stories, their un- 
believably handsome soldiers and 
sailors embracing goddesses clothed 
by Saks. I weary of the magazine ad- 
vertisements; the bugles of big busi- 
ness calling loudly now, “Look at 
me! My plane, my guh, my radio; 
at me so splendidly devoted, the in- 
corporated soul of patriotism. Re- 
member Pearl Harbor, and my trade 
mark!”’ I weary of the experts, wise 
after events. I weary of the movies; 
of the shorts to inspire us, and to 
frighten us, the monkey-faced Japs 
and the bestial Huns; but defeated 
always before eleven-fifteen, and the 
box office closes. 

In our swift American speech, 
“And so what?” Freedom of press 
is one of our freedoms. The news- 
papers must be published. The maga- 
zines have a right to be, and the 
movies. You cannot have a silent war. 
These bugles must blow. Yes. 

But I need not listen. I am free, 
too, not to read at times; not to 
turn on the radio; not to go to the 
\fter supper, there is no 
compulsion upon me to read the 
last, this week’s epic of foreign re- 
porting, “I was there. I saw it. I 
told you so. Veni, vidi, I wrote a 
book.” Myself, I’ve grown weary of 
why France fell; and train-sick, rid- 
ing that last train from Berlin, To- 
night I'll take Anthony Trollope 
for a change, or Conrad, or old- 
fashioned Will, who wrote, “O, it 
offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious periwig-pated fellow tear 
a passion to taticrs, to the very 
rags, tc split the ears of the ground- 
lings.” 

At eleven, I'll leave my radio dial 
dark; and so miss the cigars and 
ales and opticians, the last news and 
Not in indifference to the 


brandy 
brandy 


movies. 


rumors. 
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BRIDE OF CHRIST 
Sk L. Ba 


The burning hush 


Of contemplative prayer. 
Incense of Benediction 


On the air, 


So filled the convent chapel 


We divined 
The secret whisper 


Of the Sister’s mind: 


“Oh, may Thy Heart 
Within my bosom burn, 

And mine, O JESUS, 
Unto Thee return, 

That so the lantern 
Of my soul may be 


Empty of all 


Save flaming light of Thee: 


“The Babe of Bethlehem 
Would that I might hold; 
Him dead on Calvary 
To my bosom fold; 
The Lord of Heaven 
Clasp within my breast— 
Behold, He cometh, 
In my soul to rest! 


“Now may I never 
Be myself again, 
But in His servant 
May the Lord remain: 


O happy 


death 


If self should die in me, 


O happy living 


If my life were He!” 


So prayed the nun. The candles 


In her face 


Revealed the likeness 


Of Our Lady’s grace: 
“O Bride of Christ,” we breathed, 
“In this your prayer 


A plea for sinners 


To the Bridegroom bear!” 


war—in resistance to clamor. I'll 
say my prayers and go to bed; a 
prayer for my brother on Guadal- 
canal, for the men in far places suf- 
fering and dying tonight for my 
nation. And I'll try for those mo- 
ments at least to be Christian. I'll 
say and try to mean it, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” 

That is a rash admission to make 
in these days, with the buglers blow- 
ing, and loudly, for vengeance. 
Those publicists who are urging us 
to hate will put the whips of scorn 
to one ‘so soft, so appeasing, as to 
doubt that all Germans are devils, 





all Italians poltroons, and all Japs 
monkey-men. I do so doubt. And I 
doubt the health of mass hatred. 
Unheard, perhaps, in the clamor, 
I'll blow my small bugle for justice 
and reason. Either the little folk, 
the common people of the Axis na- 
tions, are free or enslaved. If they 
are free, then why do we talk of our 
determination to free them? If they 
are slaves, then we cannot with jus- 
tice wreak vengeance on them for 
the crimes of their masters. If Ger- 
mans are by race and nature cruel 
and evil, what of the refugees we 
have welcomed; what of those thou- 
sands and thousands of Germans for 
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whom the Nazi gangsters first built 
their concentration camps? If you 
think the Italian blood weak and 
cowardly, read our own lists of dead 
and wounded. Read history. 

The governments of the Axis na- 
tions, and the governing men, are 
evil. The little people they govern 
are their first victims. Since they 
have submitted, while they obey 
their evil masters, we must defeat 
them. But hating them all in blind 
rage is emotional confusion. The in- 
cessant emphasis on hate, the de- 
mand for unreasoned hatred—that 
was the drum that Lenin beat; the 
first call of the Nazi trumpets. It 
was evil then. It’s evil now. 

Listen. Long since in the other 
war, the first chapter of this war, in 
France a group of us infantrymen 
were getting furloughs, with our pay- 
day francs getting passes for Paris. 
Our chaplain came down to the 
station to see us off. He was a big 
man and not glamorous, a _ bag- 
kneed untidy private, but for the 
silver bars on his shoulder. Just be- 
fore the train started, he said to a 
little group of us, his overseas sheep, 
“Have a good time, buckos, But re- 
member one thing.” His tired grin 
was wide and wise. ““There’s no fur- 
lough—no time off for you Catho- 
lics.” In that confusion, the happy 
excitement of traintime, I didn’t 
clearly grasp his meaning. I do now. 

Now we have this war to fight, to 
endure to the bitter end. We want 
no peace nor compromise with the 
criminals of Japan, of Italy and Ger- 
many. When they have dropped 
their swords and their whips in un- 
conditional surrender, then peace. 
Until that day this war is all im- 
portant. It comes first. Whatever 
gets in the way of the war, blocks 
or weakens our war effort, must get 
out of the way. The comforts of 
peace and its privileges are no man’s 
right now; they are out for the dura- 
tion. But not our religion. Our Faith 
is not out for the duration. 

That is just what our enemies 
did. In Germany a decade ago, Chris- 
tianity got in the way of the Nazi 
program. So the Nazis pushed it 
aside, made a new, a pagan religion 
of hate. Mussolini tried to do like- 
wise, strutting himself for a new 
god, giving new commandments of 
hatred. And the little brown men, 
more evil, yet less guilty because they 
had never been Christian, lied and 
schemed, hissing of hate. If we fol- 


low that pattern, if for the duration 
of the war we cast aside our Chris- 
tianity as if it were an external thing, 
a cloak now hampering our arms— 
then we lose. And while we destroy 
their ships and armies, our enemies 
will be capturing our souls. 

Many may disagree with me; or 
agreeing, doubt the timely wisdom 
of this article. Yet I am not preach- 
ing appeasement. I am not call- 
ing for weakness, but for strength. 
Strength of air fleets and ships and 
armies, strength of the national mind. 
For hate is not strength, but fear in 
action. Hate and fear are not one, 
but they nourish each other. 

The Nazis may despise the Czechs 
and the Belgians now, but they don’t 
hate them. They hate the Russians, 
the English and us, whom they fear. 
We Americans need fear no one, no 
nation. What then? As Christians, 
our duty is simple; to hate the sin, 
and pity the sinner. That is a simple 
duty, and difficult. It has never been 
easy to imitate Christ. Nevertheless, 
we must try or surrender, cease to 
be Christians. 


W: MUST try to be just; to make 
permanently impotent of evil 


the guilty ones, to pay them the 
wages they've earned. They have 
earned death. We have a right to 
punish the guilty, and them alone. 
The common folk, the little people, 
the children and mothers and humble 
fathers of the Axis nations—they have 
been the first victims of the Axis 
state-criminals. Do you think that 
the humble and poor, the priests 
and the ministers of Germany, willed 
Hitler’s mad scheme? Did their 
hands twist the Cross into the ugly 
swastika shape? Mussolini stabbed 
France, and with that same stroke 
a million Italian mothers. Now shall 
we punish those mothers, too? Con- 
fused, drunk with hatred, shall we 
exult in the death of the innocent? 
If so, if that be expedient now, and 
necessary, let us at least be consistent, 
and say no more the Lord’s Prayer. 

For winning this war, hate is not 
our best weapon. Our Christian faith 
is a better one. For destroying Hitler, 
and quickly, our Christian faith is 
a weapon as real, as practical, as a 
tank or ten thousand tanks. 

For look you, if American boys 
must fight every mile of the way to 
Berlin and Tokyo, they can do it, 
but at dreadful cost. To breach and 
then destroy the fortress of Europe, 
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must cost, we dare not estimate, how 
many lives, or years. There is one 
good chance, one reasonable hope, 
for an early peace. There is now, 
deep within the fortress of Europe, 
a potential army against Hitler and 
Mussolini. In despair and anger, 
Hitler and Mussolini’s first victims, 
the common people of Germany and 
Italy, may rise against them, may 
drag from their ersatz thrones the 
fools who betrayed them. But the 
Italian folk and the German folk 
will never rise against their masters 
while they believe that we hate the 
people themselves, that we plan for 
them slavery and slow starvation. 
The day the German people are con- 
vinced that the innocent will not be 
punished with the guilty, that Hitler 
and his satellites, and they alone, 
will be condemned; on that day, and 
not before, the German morale will 
crack. On that day Hitler will be 
wise to hide. 

In the meantime, war or no war, 
I have my daily life to live, my work 
to do. All that I can of strength and 
money, I must devote to my coun- 
try’s need. I must disregard my own 
interests, my own comforts. But not 
my own soul. It has its own fight 
to make, its peace to win. I do wrong 
to forget for a day our brothers in 
arms; the men on the seas and in 
far lands, offering their lives for jus- 
tice and freedom, for my freedom. I 
do wrong to turn from the war, but 
not to turn from the war hysteria. 

For I cannot help one of our 
soldiers abroad by confused and 
fear-tinged hatred. Reading every 
bulletin, listening to every rumor, 
indulging in armchair thrills and 
horrors, I do nothing for victory. 
Moving flag pins on my little wall 
map will not move one tank. The 
second front is not mine to make or 
refuse. Our soldiers are in God's 
hands, not mine. Hearing and blow- 
ing all the bugles of hate will help 
neither me nor them. 

When my small tasks are done, my 
few dollars given, I can help our 
fighting men. I can pray for them. 
For them and for their victims, all 
the victims in every land of man’s 
beastliness to man, I can say, “De- 
liver us from evil.” 

Hate and cruelty and greed, I can 
pray against, and should, for they 
caused this war. They will cause 
the next war, too, and the next, 
until Christ rules. Let the trumpets 
blow that, and blow it fiercely. 





























































HEN he taught me about fif- 
teen years ago he was an old 
man near his retirement, and when 
he passed through the streets of the 
little town on his way from school 


you could hear the women talking 
about him as they stood at their 
doors knitting or nursing their ba- 
bies: “Poor man, he’s done. . . . Kill- 


ing himself. 


grave : 


. Digging his own 
’ With my bag of books under 
my arm I could hear them, but I 
could never understand why they 
said he was digging his own grave, 
and when I would ask my mother 
she would scold me: ““Take your din- 
ner, like a good boy, and don’t be 
listening to the hard backbiters of 
this town. Your father has always a 
good word for Master Craig—so that 
should be enough for you!” 

“But why do they say he’s killing 
himself?”’ 

“Why do who say? Didn’t I tell 
you to take your dinner and not be 
repeating what the idle gossips of 
this town are saying. Listen to me, 
son! Master Craig is a decent good- 
living man—a kindly man that would 


go out of his way to do you a good 
turn. If Master Craig was in any 
other town he’d have got a place in 


the new school at the Square instead 
of being stuck forever in that poky 
bit of a school at the edge of the 
town!” 

true that the school was 
two-roomed ramshackle of 
a place that lay at the edge of the 
town beyond the last street lamp. 
We all loved it. Around it grew a 
their trunks hacked with 
names and pierced with nibs 
and rusty drawing-pins. In summer 


It was 
small—a 


few trees 


boys 








when the windows were open we 
could hear the thick leaves rubbing 
together and in winter see the rain- 
drops hanging on the bare twigs. 

It was a draughty place and the 
master was always complaining of 
the cold, and even in the early au- 
tumn he would wear his overcoat in 
the classroom and rub his hands to- 
gether: “Children, it’s very cold to- 
day. Do you feel it cold?” and to 
please him we would answer: “Yes, 
sir, ‘tis very cold.” He would con- 
tinue to rub his hands and he would 
look out at the old trees casting their 
leaves, or at the broken spout that 
flung its tail of rain against the win- 
dow. 

He always kept his hands clean 
and three times a day he would wash 
them in a basin and wipe them on a 
roller towel which was affixed to the 
inside of his press. He had a hanger 
for his coat and a brush to brush 
away the chalk that accumulated on 
the collar in the course of the day. 
He seemed so particular about these 
matters that it seemed strange even 
to my young mind that he paid so 
little attention to his surroundings. 
He was apparently unaware of the 
unkempt condition of the room in 
which he spent so much time in 
teaching. 

In the wet, windy month of No- 
vember three buckets were placed in 
the schoolroom to catch the drips 
that plopped here and there from 
the ceiling, and those drops made 
different music according to the di- 
rection of the wind. When the buck- 
ets were filled the master always 
called me to empty them, and I 
would take them one at a time and 
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swirl them into the drain at the 
street and stand for a minute gazing 
down at the wet roofs of the town 
or listen to the rain pecking at the 
lunch-papers scattered about on the 
cinders. 

“What’s it like outside?” he al- 
ways asked when I came in with the 
empty buckets. 

“Sir, ‘tis very bad.” 

He would write sums on the board 
and tell me to keep an eye on the 
class. Out to the porch he would go 
and stand in grim silence watching 
the rain nibbling at the puddles or 
rattling the panes of the street lamp. 
Sometimes he would come in and I 
would see him sneak his hat from 
the press and disappear for five or 
ten minutes. We would fight then 
with rulers or paper darts till our 
noise disturbed the mistress next 
door and in she would come and 
stand with her lips compressed, her 
finger in her book. There was silence 
as she upbraided us: “Mean, low, 
good-for-nothing corner boys. Wait’ll 
Master Craig comes back and I'll let 
him know the angels he has. And 
I'll give him special news about 
you!”—and she shakes her book at 
me: “An altar boy on Sunday and 
a corner boy for the rest of the 
week!” We would let her barge 
away, the buckets plink-plonking as 
they filled up with rain and her own 
class beginning to hum now that she 
was away from them. 

When Master Craig came back he 
would look at us and ask if we dis- 
turbed Miss Lagan. Our silence or 
our tossed hair always gave him the 
answer. He would correct the sums 
on the board, turn the pages of a 
book with his thumb, and listen to 
us reading; and occasionally he 
would glance out of the side window 
at the river that flowed through the 
town and, above it, the bedraggled 
row of houses whose tumbling yard- 
walls sheered to the water’s edge. 
“The loveliest county in Ireland is 
County Down!” he used to say, with 
a sweep of his arm to the river and 
the tin cans and the chalked walls 
of the houses. 

During that December he was ill 
for two weeks and when he came 
back among us he was greatly failed. 
To keep out the draughts he nailed 
perforated plywood over the ven- 
tilators and stuffed blotting paper 
between the wide crevices at the 
jambs of the door. ‘There were mud- 
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“As clear as crystal,” he said, and we watched him pour some of it into a tumbler and hold it up 


dy marks of a ball on one of the 
windows and on one pane a long 
crack with fangs at the end of it: 
“So someone has drawn the River 
Ganges while I was away,” he said; 
and whenever he came to the geog- 
raphy of India he would refer to 
the Ganges delta by pointing to the 
cracks on the pane. 

When our ration of coal for the 
fire was used up he would send me 
into the town with a bucket, a coat 
over my head to keep off the rain, 
and the money in my fist to buy a 
stone of coal. He always gave me a 


penny to buy sweets for myself, and - 


I can remember that he kept his 
money in a waistcoat pocket. Back 
again I would come with the coal 
and he would give me disused exer- 
cise books to light the fire. “Chief 
Stoker!” he called me, and the name 
has stuck to me to this day. 

It was at this time that the first 
snow had fallen, and someone by 
using empty potato sacks had 
climbed over the glass-topped wall 
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and had stolen the school coal. For 
some reason Master Craig did not 
send me with the bucket to buy 
more. The floor was continually wet 
from our boots, and our breaths 
frosted the windows. 

Whenever the door opened a cold 
draught would rush in and gulp 
down the breath-warmed air in the 
room. We would jig our feet and sit 
on our hands to warm them a little. 
Every half hour Master Craig would 
make us stand and while he lilted 
O’Donnell Abu we did a series of 
physical exercises which he had 
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taught us, and in the excitement and 
the exaltation we forgot about our 
sponging boots and the snow that 
pelted against the windows. The 


wind would shake the trees outside’ 


and rush around the corners of the 
building, making a mournful sound. 

It was then that he did his lessons 
on Science; and we were delighted 
to see the Bunsen burner attached 
to the gas bracket which hung like 
an inverted T from the middle of 


the ceiling. The snoring Bunsen 
seemed to heat up the room and we 
all gathered round it, pressing in on 


top of it till he scattered us back 
to our places with the cane: “Sit 
down!” he would shout, “There’s no 
call to stand. Everybody will be able 
to see!” 

Che cold spell remained, and he 
repeated the lesson in Science which 


he called: Evaporation and Conden- ° 


sation 

“I'll show you how to purify the 
dirtiest of water,” he had told us. 
“Even the filthiest water from the old 
river could be made fit for drinking 
purposes.” In a glass trough he had 
a dark brown liquid and when I 
got his back turned I dipped my fin- 


ger in it and it tasted like treacle or 
burnt candy. Then I remembered 
about packets of brown sugar and 
tins of treacle I had seen in his press. 


He placed some of the brown liq- 
uid in a glass retort and held it 
aloft to the class: “In the retort I 
have water which I have discolored 
and made impure. In a few minutes 
I'll produce from it the clearest of 
spring water.” His weary eyes twin- 
kled, and although we could see 
nothing funny in that, we smiled 
because he smiled. 

The glass retort was set up with 
the flaming Bunsen underneath, and 
as the liquid was boiling the steam 
was trapped in a long-necked flask 
upon which I sponged cold water. 
With our eyes we followed the bub- 
bling mixture and the steam turning 


into drops and dripping rapidly into 
the flask. The air was filled with a 
biscuity smell and the only sound 
was the snore of the Bunsen. Outside 
was the cold air and the falling snow. 
Presently the master turned out the 
gas and held up the flask containing 
the clear water. 

“As clear as crystal!” he said, and 
we watched him pour some of it 


into a tumbler, hold it in his deli- 
cate fingers, and put it to his lips. 


_ With wonder we watched him drink 


it and then our eyes traveled to the 
dirty caky scum that had congealed 
on the glass sides of the retort. He 
pointed at this with his ruler: “The 
impurities are sifted out and the 
purest of pure water remains’”—and 
for some reason he gave his roguish 
smile. He filled up the retort again 
with the dirty brown liquid and re 
commenced the experiment until he 
had a large bottle filled with the 
purest of pure water. 


HE following day it was still 
© cade and cold. The master 
filled up the retort with the clear 
liquid which he had stored in the 
bottle: “I'll boil this again to show 
that there are no impurities left.” 
So, once again we watched the water 
bubbling, turning to steam, and then 
to shining drops. Mr. Craig filled up 
his tumbler: “As pure as crystal,” he 
said, and then the door opened and 
in walked the Inspector. He was 
muffled to the ears and snow cov- 
ered his hat and his attaché case. 
We all stared at him—he was the 
old, kind man whom we had seen 
before. He glanced at the bare fire 
grate and at the closed windows with 
their sashes edged with snow. The 
water continued to bubble in the 
retort, giving out its pleasant smell. 

_ The Inspector shook hands with 
Master Craig and they talked and 
smiled together, the Inspector now 
and again looking toward the empty 
grate and shaking his head. He un- 
rolled his scarf and flicked the snow 
from his shoulders and from his at- 
taché case. He sniffed the air, rubbed 
his frozen hands together, and took 
a black notebook from his case. 

“Now, boys and girls,” Master 
Craig continued, holding up the 
tumbler of water from which a 
thread of steam wriggled in the air. 
He talked to us in a strange voice 
and told us about the experiment 
as if we were seeing it for the first 
time. The Inspector took the warm 
tumbler and questioned us on our 
lesson. “It should be perfectly pure 
water,” he said, and he sipped at 
it. He tasted its flavor. He sipped at 
it again. He turned to Master Craig. 
They whispered together, the Inspec- 
tor looking toward the retort which 
was still bubbling and sending out 
its twirls of steam to be condensed 
to water of purest crystal. We smiled 
when he again put the tumbler to 
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his lips and this time drank it all, 
Then he asked us more questions 
and told us how, if we were ship- 
wrecked, we could make pure water 
from the salt sea water. 

Master Craig turned off the Bunsen 
and the Inspector spoke to him, The 
master filled up the Inspector’s tum- 
bler and poured out some for him. 
self in a cup. Then the Inspector 
made jokes with us, listened to us 
singing, and told us we were the best 
class in Ireland. Then he gave us 
a few sums to do in our books. He 
put his hands in his pockets and 
jingled his money, rubbed a little 
peep-hole in the breath-covered win- 
dow and peered out at the loveliest 
sight in Ireland. He spoke to Master 
Craig again and Master Craig shook 
hands with him and they both 
laughed. The Inspector looked at his 
watch. Our class was let out early, 
and while I remained behind to tidy 
up the Science apparatus the: master 
gave me an empty treacle tin to 
throw in the bin and told me to 
carry the Inspector’s case up to the 
station. 

I remember that day well as I 
walked behind them through the 
snow, carrying the attaché case, and 
how loudly they talked and laughed 
as the snow whirled cold from the 
river. I remember how they crouched 
together to light their cigarettes, how 
match after match was flung on the 
snow, and how they walked off with 
the unlighted cigarettes still in their 
mouths. At the station Master Craig 
took a penny from his pocket and as 
he handed it to me it dropped in the 
snow. I lifted it and he told me I was 
the best boy in Ireland... . 


When I was coming from his fu- 
neral last week—God have mercy on 
him—I recalled that wintry day and 
the feel of the cold penny and how 
much more I know now about Mas- 
ter Craig than I did then. On my 
way out of the town—I don’t live 
there now—I passed the school and 
saw a patch of new slates on the roof 
and an ugly iron barrier near the 
door to keep the homegoing children 
from rushing headlong onto the 
road. I knew if I had looked at the 
trees I'd have seen rusty drawing- 
pins stuck into their rough flesh. But 
I passed by. I heard there was a 
young teacher in the school now. 
with an array of colored pencils in 
his breast pocket. 
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Women and the OPA 


PROTESTS apparently do help. Lately the OPA 
had a man explaining to a group of women who were 
magazine editors the fact that not one man alone had 
worked out the points rationing system, but dozens 
had worked on it. If he thought he was putting over a 
pleasing fact, he found he was very wrong, for with 
one voice the editors cried, ““Where were the women?” 

There are some twenty million housewives in this 
broad land of ours and until lately their only function 
in connection with rationing was to clip the coupons 
and do the arithmetic and the searching of grocers’ 
shelves that in this our day provides a meal if one is 
lucky. But women are getting more and more vocal 
about this matter of taxation without representation 
being not so much tyranny as downright poor business, 
and a procedure indicating an amazing lack of tact plus 
a goodly egotism. 

A Washington woman writer in the Herald Tribune 
commented on this lack of women as OPA consultants 
and asked officials very flatly why women were not in 
such positions there. The answer was that women could 
not have much to offer as help. The work was mainly 
with industry so of course men could do a better job. 
The fact that the problem begins in the kitchen and 
goes back there in the end evidently did not occur to 
them. Of course there is a great amount of business 
connected with it which women could not handle—but 
surely the happiest and most successful marriages are 
those where domestic and business problems are talked 
over together. 

I know very well that the OPA cannot go into every 
kitchen and do a Gallup Poll on the denizen of each. 
But I also know that they could utilize the services of 
the editors of women’s magazines, those hardworking 
women who represent millions of other women and are 
trusted by them. Even if they could not handle the big 
matters cf packers and Army demands, these women 
could give most of the men cards and spades in many 
things—the little things that go to make up the success- 
ful pattern of the whole. 


The Omniscient OPA 


FOR INSTANCE, OPA made a neat and simple ruling 
recently: women could not “give away” anything of what 
they themselves had canned. There was a big idea be- 
hind it, but it was woefully put. It was rapidly amended 
too, after it was called to the OPA’s attention—that 
august assembly which I sometimes think must them- 
selves feel their first initial stands for Omniscient. Now 


a woman is allowed to give away fifty cans a year for 
gifts if she likes—a fair and sensible ruling. Also many 
women are riding the OPA hard because of a ruling 
which to most of us seems bitterly unfair: it concerns 
the hoarders who laid in large supplies and were not 
fully penalized for it. Only part of each book was taken 
away, and each new book is handled in the same way. 
But since at least one of the hoarders had enough to 
last, with reasonable using, some eight years, you can 
see how that would make the little woman feel not ex- 
actly satisfied with her government as she pulls off 
thirteen points of blue for a miserable can of tomatoes 
while someone else merely takes the top can from a 
well-stocked cupboard. 

I don’t think for a minute that women really care if 
there are any women on the board itself. If the men 
want to be alone in their glory with red tape all over 
them for ornament, I am sure it is all right with most 
of us. But I also think most women would like a com- 
mittee of their peers as consultants so that they could 
be there to advise when the gentlemen make a big error 
in economy or common sense or tact—mistakes that 
annoy all of us in our kitchens, and annoy us doubly 
because we are deprived of the opportunity to make 
clear the thing wrong to those who can amend it. 


A Valuable Link 


APPARENTLY the women’s voices have been heard 
through the land, and the question “Where are the 
women?” is still echoing around the windy corners of 
Washington. For, at the famous food conference, the 
women’s voices were heard. There were five women 
there in a more or less official capacity: an assistant to 
the Department of Agriculture; a professional social 
worker, and member of the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War; a world-famous authority on nutri- 
tion; a director in the Children’s Bureau; and a member 
of the Department of Labor—that portion of it which is 
concerned with the cost of living. None of these, it is 
pleasant to note, could be accused of being a political 
appointee, for each is an expert in her field, and each 
one knows the problems that affect every woman in the 
home today. 

So you see it was not very difficult after all to find 
women who knew what was going on, who were stu- 
dents and experts along the very lines that would so 
well serve the OPA. And I venture to say that not one 
of them cares for personal glory, for competition. They 
have all worked and thought along these lines, and they 
are a /aluable link between the kitchens of the nations 
and the top bureaus where the laws are passed. 
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THE PASSIONISTS 


IN CHINA 


LORD HEAVEN 
MEDICWWE HALL 


HE sign painter, aloft on his 
bamboo scaffolding, felt he had 
a good crowd watching him in the 


narrow street below. With extra 
flourish to his Chinese brush he 
painted five big characters on the 
white wall above the gate of the 
compound, opposite the Mission. 
They read: “Lord of Heaven Medi- 
cine Hall.” The one-legged gate- 


keeper beneath surveyed the job 
critically, while swaying on a single 
crutch; then approving it, he stomped 
under the scaffold, picked up an old, 
much smaller, wooden sign, on 
which the same five characters were 
written, and disappeared within. 
Thus, quite recently, the Catholic 
Mission Hospital announced to the 
people of Yiianling in the Province 
of Hunan, that it was no longer just 
another name tablet on a crowded 
thoroughfare, but had enlarged to 
become a well-known and well-estab- 
lished institution, with the right to 
print its name in bold letters for all 
to see. : 
The Catholic Mission Hospital 
was founded four and a half years 
ago by the Passionist Fathers, as an 
attempt to do something for the 
thousands of refugees, wounded 
soldiers, and bombing victims who 
backwashed into this remote district 
of China before the oncoming tide 
of Japanese armies. With padded 
clothing torn and dusty, and babies 
riding pickaback, the refugees filed 
along the roads, shinnied down from 
the tops of trucks, clambered out of 
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the depths of sampans, into Yiian- 
ling; some to pass on, some to stay, 
but in numbers more than a million 
strong. 

Many of them were sick. Squads 
and squads of soldiers in blue, with 
red crosses sewn over their hearts, 
marched with them, and these were 
the wounded from the dare-to-die 
battalions of Shanghai and the bat- 
tles of the Yangtze. No place existed 
to care for them. 

Yiianling also was visited re- 
peatedly by Japanese bombers, and 
each swoop of these silver falcons 
of the enemy left tragedy behind it. 
A hospital was badly needed. Bishop 
Cuthbert O’Gara decided to open at 
once, in temporary buildings, the 
hospital given to the Passionist Mis- 
sions by benefactors in America, 
through Tue Sicn, the construction 
of which had been prevented by 
bombings. The Sisters of Charity 
of Convent Station, New Jersey, 
agreed that their community of 
Sisters in Yiianling should under- 
take the supervision and nursing, a 
task for which they were highly 
qualified, as five of the community 
were registered nurses, and Sister 
Mary Finan, Superior, had been 
superintendent in charge of training 
nurses at the Sisters’ hospital in 
America. This was the start of an 
adventure in charity, whose outcome 
no one could foretell; a project that 
was to come to grips with a plague, 
and give in martyrdom the lives of 
two Sisters; that was to give to the 
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poor and wounded 80,300 days (220 
years) of hospital care in four years, 
and bring to this isolated town of 
the Chinese interior one of its first 
resemblances to a modern city. 

When the junks from down-river 
unloaded on Yiianling’s shore the 
tubs of vaseline and glycerine, the 
quilts, sheeting, towels, and absor- 
bent cotton, thirteen kinds of splints, 
and cases containing hot water 
bottles, surgical needles, and a six 
months’ supply of fifty essential 
medicines, for a thirty-bed hospital, 
the Passionist Fathers were ready 
with land and a building; the Sisters 
of Charity had their new white 
aprons hemmed and pleated. Be- 
ginnings were made in a frowning, 
gray-brick, two-story structure with 
space for three wards and an operat- 
ing room. Before the beds were set 
up or the sheeting cut to size, the 
first patient arrived on a stretcher, a 
Chinese soldier ill with pneumonia. 
He was admitted and the hospital 
was open. 

Within two months the Lord of 
Heaven Medicine Hall outgrew its 
first shell, climbed over the wall into 
a neighboring courtyard, and_ be- 
came a fifty-bed hospital. Ten 
months later it was a four-courtyard 
hospital with seventy beds. For its 
third birthday the hospital received 
a new, wooden frame wing, that 
jumped the patient-room space to a 
hundred and ‘twenty beds; the 
capacious attic was put to fine use 
as a dormitory for the fourteen 
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nurses’ aids whom the Sisters trained. 
Thus in four years’ time the hospital 
has quadrupled in size, growing 
somewhat like a game of dominoes. 

Since the day the pneumonia 
patient first had a fever thermometer 
thrust between his lips, until today, 
when a hundred and twenty such 
readings are taken, the responsibility 
for the nursing and conduct of the 
hospital has been borne by the 
Sisters of Charity. As a matter of fact 
this was done with fewer numbers, 
for two of the Sisters were taken 
from among them by grievous and 
unexpected illness. 

This has been a task of unequaled 
strain and heroism. Times without 
number, with planes in the sky, the 
Sisters have stuck to their posts, get- 
ting the sick to shelters and bustling 
babies and children off in boats to 
go down river. The bombing of 
May 1941 destroyed the Sisters’ con- 
vent and all their personal belong- 
ings. Sister Mary Sebastian con- 
tinued night duty in the hospital 
for a whole year, during a time in 
which constantly recurring air alarms 
made it impossible to get proper 
rest during the day. 

Sister Alma Marie was once caught 
in the hospital with planes dead 
overhead. She rolled into a quilt and 
hid under a bed. Bishop O’Gara 
saw her there a few minutes later 
and told her to go into the priests’ 
house where the walls were thicker. 
No sooner had she gone than a two 
hundred pound stone, hurled by a 
bomb explosion, crashed through the 


roof and landed on the bed under 
which she had been hiding, smash- 
ing it to tinder. 

The Sisters have been greatly 
helped by the hospital doctors, a 
succession of whom have worked for 
the hospital for short periods. Three 
Western-trained Chinese doctors are 
now employed, one a fine surgeon 
from Yale-in-China Hospital at 
Changsha. There are also five Chi- 
nese-trained nurses whom the Sisters 
discovered. 

But the long hours, from seven to 
seven, and the worry has been the 
Sisters’. This year Providence itself 
arranged to help them, for seven nurs- 
ing Sisters of the Grey Nuns of the 
Immaculate Conception came to Yii- 
anling as a refuge. These Canadian 
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Sisters, four of whom were registered 
nurses, were driven from their own 
mission field in Chekiang Province 
by the Japanese. After a series of 
hair-raising escapes—Mother Superior 
escaped the Japanese by riding 
seventy-five miles on the back of a 
bicycle—and five months of severest 
travel, one month of which was a 
covered-wagon epic of traveling with 
and living in a truckload of machin- 
ery crossing the wild mountains of 
Fukien Province, these Sisters finally 
reached Yiianling. Sister Finan re- 
ceived them as an answer to prayer. 
“For months,” she said, “I have been 
praying for help.” The new Sisters 
are only too eager to take up duties 
in the hospital, and they will remain 
until more peaceful times permit 


_ Left: Nurse Mary Chang 
pauses to chat with 
Nurse Mary Lee (sit- 
ting). Below—left: A 
young Chinese nurses’ 
aid works with Sister 
Mary Martin and Sister 
Genevieve in the labora- 
tory. Below—right: Pud- 
gy takes an airing as 
Sister Angela, hospital 
dietician, stands by 
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their return to Chekiang and the 
resumption of work in their own 
field. 

From 7 A.M., when the Chinese 


staff assembles in the main court- 
yard to salute the raising of their 
country’s flag, to the night rounds, 
when Sister Catherine summons the 
doctor for the visit of the stork, the 


Lord of Heaven Hospital is a busy 
place; and though the patients rest 
comfortably, there is never an idle 
moment for those who take care of 
them. This can best be appreciated 
by going in the gateway under the 
new sign and making the rounds 
yourself. 


OMING into the courtyard you 
C see a sunny new building, 
glistening in a coat of varnish, stand- 
ing over a cluster of smaller sheds 
and houses like a bright bit of 
modernism in an old quarter, At the 


top of the tennis-court-size yard there 
is a door opening through to the 
isolation wards in a smaller court- 


yard beyond, There you will find 
Sister Mary Finan, Superintendent 
of the hospital, and the very soul of 
all that goes on within its walls. 

Sister Mary Finan’s special skill is 
the treatment of tropical diseases. 
She will gladly show you rows and 
rows of beds, each bed holding a 
patient rolled in a quilt; the Chinese 
equivalent of Simmons mattresses, 
Pequot sheets, and Kenwood blankets. 
Most of her patients are soldiers 
eager for a bit of war news, which 
they discuss with the profundity of 
the General Staff. 

Che soldiers, grateful for all that 
is done for them, unwittingly gave 
the hospital a bad scare two years 
ago. The large number of troops 
from North China brought dreaded 
typhus to Yiianling, the first time 
that pestilence was known to ap- 
pear so far south. Before typhus 
vaccine could be rushed to Yiianling 
by courtesy of the American consular 
authorities, Sister Mary Electa caught 
the disease, and then, Sister Cath- 
erine Gabriel. Sister Mary Electa 
died directly. Sister Catherine 
Gabriel recovered; but after a short 
convalescence she was taken by a 
sudden, unexplained illness during 
a night air alarm and died within a 
few hours. Thus, of the original five 
Sister R.N.’s who began the hospital, 
two gave their lives as martyrs to 
charity before the work was hardly 
started 


Coming back to the main court- 
yard you will pass the cooking de- 
partment, a large wooden shed whose 
use is told by a row of hams hanging 
high up under the eaves. Just why 
those hams swing there to tempt 
patients into the hospital, like a 
Dickens’ description of a delicatessen 
shop at The Inn door, is a puzzle to 
everyone; and for that answer you 
will have to go in below and ask 
Sister Angela of the Grey Nuns. You 
will find her standing in a pattern 
of sun and shadows thrown by a 
latticed wall, counseling a native- 
woman cook who is preparing thin 
rice gruel at the stove. A few 
swallows hop around the ground at 
Sister’s feet, pecking at rice grains, 
but she pays no attention to them. 

When you pop the question about 
hams Sister will answer laughingly, 
“Oh, they're up there so I can keep 
an eye on them!” Then she will 
admit the real reason: because the 
hospital has no refrigeration, only 
smoked meat can be kept, and that 
is hung in the cool, dry air under 
the eaves. 

Sister has many another novel 
method of getting around the lacks 
of her kitchen, and of making up 
for that vision of shining steel serv- 
ing-tables, refrigerator, and the last 
word in a cooking range, which the 
hospital hopes will come true some 
day. Vegetables for a hundred are got 
ready by native women with shallow 
baskets, who sit on low stools on the 
ground. A vast clay crock half filled 
with water, into which a coolie is 
pouring two fresh pails, is the water 
supply; and the range—well, that 
isn’t too bad: three brick ovens 
placed end to end to make a single 
long stove, with heavy iron basins 
over the fire pits. 

Sister Angela, whose real job is 
teaching a girls’ school in Chekiang, 
generously volunteered to become 
hospital dietician during her stay in 
Yiianling, because preparing food 
for the sick is a real problem to the 
Sisters under such difficult condi- 
tions. Sister will show you a tray she 
has just made up, a bowl of white 
rice with two chopsticks stuck up 
in it, and three side dishes for sea- 
soning: one, creamed bamboo shoots 
with liver; the second, tiny white 
squares of soyabean cheese (brimful 
of calories); and the third, a taste of 
the sour vegetable which the Chinese 
love. Any patient seeing that tray 
would immediately feel better. 
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The women’s wards are in the old 
gray-brick building, reached from 
the new wing by a bridge. This do 
main is now presided over by Sister 
Genevieve of the Grey Sisters, who 
will rise to greet you from a pocket- 
edition chart desk, where she is 
studying the doctor’s reports. She is 
a mite of a pocket edition herself, 
though not small in her abilities, for 
this energetic little Sister got her 
R. N. in Toronto, and has had a 
year of special training in obstetrical 
nursing in New York’s Fordham Hos- 
pital. The Grey Nuns wear a white 
habit while on duty, but off the 
wards they wear a black veil and a 
habit of fawn gray, which at a dis- 
tance appears to be khaki. On one 
stage of the Sisters’ flight from Che- 
kiang they were given a lift in a 
station wagon by two American air- 
men. The Chinese villagers who be- 
held the uniforms of khaki in the 
driver’s seat and the religious habits 
of khaki in the rear, took the Sisters, 
quite innocently, to be the soldiers’ 
wives. 

Most of the daylight for the wom- 
en’s floor comes through a large 
window in the roof, and shows rows 
of beds with coverlets smoothed 
down to perfection, and with neat 
mosquito nettings, tied up for the 
day, over each patient. For three 
years a corner bed on this floor was 
occupied by the hospital’s most loved 
patient, Theresa Kung, fifteen years 
old, and ill with rheumatic heart. 
Teh-leh-sa’s wan face and big eyes 
could flash the merriest laugh and 
sweetest smile ever beheld. 


S45. hero-worshipped Father Mi- 
chael. Her brightest moment of 
the day was. when the chaplain 
would come into the ward to teach 
catechism. Father Michael never ex- 
plains Catholic doctrine for one 
patient alone but for all to hear. 
New patients pretend not to listen, 
the while they follow all he says. 
Theresa then would ask questions 
and soon the timidity of the others 
would vanish and they would speak 
out their doubts about the Church. 
Within a day or two Father Michael 
and Theresa would have them ask- 
ing for baptism. Since the founda- 
tion of the hospital 840 patients have 
entered the Church through these 
simple instructions. ‘Just before 
Christmas of last year the angels 
carried Theresa off to heaven. 

The first floor of the women’s 
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The Catholic Mission Hospital in Yiianling hums with activity. (1) Dr. Tou operates, assisted by Mary Chang 
and Sister Finan. (2) Sister Angela and two nursettes in the laboratory. (3) Sister Beata Maria gives 
sterile instruments to Nurse Lee. (4) Nurse Mary Chang scrubs up alongside Dr. Tou. (5) The late Sister 
Catharine Gabriel with Dr. Tassis in the men’s ward. (6) Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., visits one of the wards 
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The hospital staff assembles each morning in the courtyard to 
salute the Chinese flag, as the Sisters watch from the balcony 


building holds the department for 
improving vocal chords—the found- 
ling ward. To this room are brought 
the tiny bundles of protesting hu- 
manity whom the one-legged gate- 


man discovers from time to time 
under the hospital sign outside the 
iron-studded gateway. Since aban- 


doned children in China have only 
a slim chance of life, this depart- 
ment is in charge of another of the 
hospital’s most able nurses, Sister 
Mary Sebastian. She likes nothing 
better than to show you her patients, 


lying in trim, varnished cribs, lost in 
folds and folds of pink, sample- 
size blankets. Red is the approved 


babies in China, and a 
swankily dressed youngster sports a 
soft red cap, a red-checkered dress, 
and ac otton-padded, bright red cape 
with a high collar, for all the world 
like the Infant of Prague. 

When the Chinese see such a baby 
they say, “Oh my, h polite!” 
Which means, “Isn’t she a-do-r-r- 
able! [Twenty Holy Childhood 
babies are being cared for by the 
hospital now. Favorites among them 
are Pudgy, with round face and rosy 
cheeks, and Nanna, old-fashioned 


colo1 tol 


little lady. These babies are kept by 
the hospital until old enough to 
They are then sent to the 


toddle 


orphanage of the Sisters of Charity 
at Christ the King Mission in 
Wuki, Hunan, where Sister Mary 
Carita has sixty-six children in the 
kindergarten and _primary-school 
grades, all girls. Sons are seldom 
abandoned, and when one is found 
occasionally, he is baptized with one 
of the names sent by school children 
in America, as Gerard Francis Aloys- 
ius, and then given to a Christian 
family for adoption. 

The laboratory is a shining room 
in the new building, where there are 
a heavy marble-topped table, alcohol 
lamps, a microscope, and racks of 
test tubes. The windows are sealed 
with transparent paper, as are all 
the windows in the new wing, be- 
cause glass cannot be purchased in 
interior China during the war. Here, 
under the lens, blood counts are 
made and intestinal parasites tracked 
down. 

Two rather gruesome trophies of 
the hospital’s experience in tropical 
diseases are preserved in glass jars of 
formaldehyde on the laboratory 
shelves as object lessons on what 
intestinal parasites can do to people: 
one, a strip of lining of the intes- 
tines, fifteen inches long, which was 
sloughed off whole by a patient with 
amoebic dysentery; and the other, a 





normal appendix taken from a pa- 
tient with symptoms of acute ap- 


pendicitis. A worm had perforated 


the intestines and twined itself 
several times around the appendix; 
then Nature, to destroy the invader, 
enveloped both the appendix and 


the worm in a cyst. Both patients 


recovered, 


Sisters Mary Martin of the Grey . 


Nuns is now in charge of the labora- 
tory, and she, at the moment, is 
hearing the lesson of one of the hos- 
pital’s nurse’s aids, a Chinese girl 
who is repeating a line difficult even 
for an English-speaking person to 
say, “to fix the smear pass three 
times through the flame, then tint 
with gentian violet.” These nursettes 
wear uniforms of blue with white 
shoulder strap aprons; but, of course, 
no caps. Only the hospital’s five 
graduate nurses jauntily wear those 
starched wisps of nothing. 

The nurses, who came to Yiianling 
from hospitals in faraway cities, are 
of great assistance to the Sisters. In 
uniforms of snowy white from collar 
to cloth slippers, these thoroughly 
modern Missies boss the wards, 
hustle the bed making, and wrest 
symptoms of sickness from fright- 
ened country people who speak an 
almost unintelligible dialect. The 
hospital cannot yet grant its own 
R. N. (i.e. Registered Nurse) degree, 
because it lacks the endowment fund 
required by the Chinese government 
for a registered nursing school. Sister 
Finan, who trained nurses in Amer- 
ica, longs to open a nursing school in 
Yiianling; then her fourteen nurs- 
ettes will be upped to R.N.’s, and 
gowned, and capped too, in snowy 
white. 

The hospital dreams of the day 
when it may be cased in modern 
brick buildings, with long corridors 
of polished terrazzo, and clinics 
gleaming in white tile; but for the 
present some very important depart- 
ments must carry on in very ill-suited 
quarters, Thus the busiest section of 
the hospital, the out-patient depart- 
ment, is housed in a long shed, 
divided into pharmacy, waiting 
room, and doctor’s consulting rooms. 
Here behind a rough board counter, 
against a background of neatly 
labeled bottles and jars, Sister Alma 
Marie mixes medicines and dispenses 
pills. Her record of achievement 
during the war years is truly amaz- 
ing. She has treated an average of 
two hundred patients a day since the 
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hospital was founded, in reality on 
many days there were five or six 
hundred. 

When the officer from the local 
barracks marches the sick detail to 
the dispensary door, a hundred and 
fifty or so ill soldiers, one badly sick 
fellow supported between every two 
partially well ones, Sister Alma 
Marie takes command, and has a 
technique that can treat all within 
two hours. First, she quick-steps them 
into a long line in the sun. Then, 
flanked by her two trusted aides, 
jockey-size Gabriel Tu with a big 
tray of medicines on one side, and 
pretty, roly-poly Mary Lee with 
stacks of bandages and a basin of 
antiseptic on the other, Sister goes 
down the line, from one soldier to 
the next; gives eyedrops for trachoma 
here, quinine for malaria to an- 
other, unties old bandages, cleans 
and swabs on iodine, and in the end 
may select six or seven soldiers for 
hospitalization. 

What highlights her accomplish- 
ments is the fact that drugs in China 
now are worth nearly their weight 
in gold, and Sister has learned to 
process many native raw medical 
products herself. Ephedrine for 
colds, kaolin, sesame oil and castor 
oil, are all found in China; and to 
make up for the lack of petrolatum 
for ointments Sister uses a meat fat 


base which she reduces herself. Other. 


bottles and containers from which 
Sister Alma Marie compounds her 
treatments have had _ hazardous 
truck rides on the Burma Road, and 
been jogged endless miles over moun- 
tain trails by coolies. It is not like 
America where a prescription can be 
filled at the corner drug store. 

The greatest expense the hospital 
has borne since the beginning has 
been the purchase of medicines. A 
supply of vital vaccines and _ pills 
procured recently cost half the price 
of the new wing, and filled only a 
suitcase. The Red Cross has supplied 
a small percentage of the hospital's 
needs, but this, though most grate- 
fully received, has been only a drop 
in the bucket of the total expense. 
What has kept the hospital going is 
the charity of American Catholics, 
through THe SicN. When a mission- 
ary was brought to the hospital re- 
cently, so ill with acute rheumatism 
that he was in danger of death, and 
had lain immobile in the bottom of 
a sampan for the three days it took 
to come from his Mission, the hos- 


pital had the rare gold injections on 
hand that saved his life. Two years 
ago another Father would have died 
of pneumonia, did the hospital not 
have the new sulphanilamide treat- 
ment on hand that pulled him 
through. Thus, medicines, no mat- 
ter how expensive, must be kept on 
hand, and the hospital values its 
small medicine stores so highly that 
they are treasured in a specially built 
air-raid shelter behind walls eight 
feet thick. 

The O. P. D.’s latest addition is a 
dental clinic. Sister Catherine of the 
Grey Nuns had a dentist’s office in 
operation in the Sisters’ dispensary 
in Chekiang, and was not so excited 
in her flight from the Japanese that 
she forgot her instruments. A den- 
tist’s chair has been built for her, 
and now, in Yiianling, the question, 
“Tell me when it hurts” comes from 
a Sister in white as she bends over 
a patient, attending to fillings and 
extractions. 

The holy of holies in the hospital 
is the operating room, a large bright 
room on the upper floor of the new 
building. This is the pride and joy 
of the staff. Here in such spotless- 
ness that the very air seems rarer, 
Sister Beata Marie snaps open packs 
of sterile gowns, and with silver 
tongs lifts instruments hot from the 
sterilizer, as the doctors make ready 
for an operation, The patient who, 
dazed, takes in the drama preparing 
around him before an ether mask 
settles over his. face, feels that the 
last secure spot in life is the heavy 
operating table on which he is lying. 
But, alas, if he but knew, that table 
is capable of more tricks than any- 
thing else about him. By means of a 
pedal and spring bolt the table can 
instantly take any one of thirty-seven 
different positions, including stand- 
ing the poor patient on his head. 
This table is the envy of every doctor 
in Interior China who has heard of 
it, and was designed by Father Denis, 
C.P., hospital builder. 





The graphic stories written by Fr. 
Ronald Norris, C.P., which have 
been appearing in THE SIGN since 
the Author’s release from imprison- 
ment in Hong Kong, are now avail- 
able in a profusely illustrated book- 
let. You may have as many free 
copies as you request. Address; Mis- 
sion Dept., The Sign, Union City,N.J. 
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Doctor Ch’eng Teh is surgeon, and 
one of the best in Free China. He 
came to Yiianling after eleven years 
experience at the Yale-in-China Hos- 
pital in Changsha. Before operations 
he paces the floor and is nervous, 
but once under way his slender fin- 
gers settle to their task in a sym- 
phony of swiftness. With quick 
scalpel he makes an incision, then 
with short commands to the assist- 
ing doctors, Dr. Tou and Dr. Chen, 
he snips and clicks his way to the 
trouble, repairs it, and is out, sewing 
his way back to the skin surface with 
curved needle and gut in rapid time. 
Since coming to the hospital Dr. 
Ch’eng Teh has a long list of suc- 
cesses to his credit, including opera- 
tions on two missionaries and a Sis- 
ter. Sister Finan with the sure in- 
stinct of long experience has this to 
say of him, “He’s good; he is good!” 

Out at the hospital gateway there 
sits the one-legged gateman with a 
single crutch, He was brought to the 
hospital after one of Yiianling’s 
bombings, almost dead from shrap- 
nel wounds and with his leg severed 
at the knee. The Sisters saved his 
life. In gratitude he stayed on to 
work for them, and he and his whole 
family entered the Church. As you 
pass him by.on your way out under 
the new, big sign, your tour of the 
hospital finished, you cannot help 
thinking that he symbolizes what 
the hospital has meant to Yiianling 
and to the Passionist Missions. More 
than eight hundred people have 
received baptism through the hos- 
pital, a third of a million people 
have come to know the kindness of 
the Church in its dispensary, several 
thousand patients have watched the 
Church at work in its wards. Yiian- 
ling’s Catholic Hospital, begun as 
Hankow was falling, and _ before 
Hong Kong was closed, remains to 
find itself an adventure in charity 
paying big dividends. Its nursing 
record is as good as any institution 
in present day Free China; and it has 
become an indispensable aid to the 
safety and work of the missionaries. 
Perhaps the best estimate of the 
worth of the hospital to the missions 
was given by Bishop Cuthbert 
O’Gara, who, after his return from 
internment at the hands of the Jap- 
anese, was nursed back to good 
health in che institution he had 
founded; “How,” he said, “how did 
we ever get along for so long with- 
out it?” 
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“Tassie Come Home 
(Roddy McDowall) and 


Melodie Revival 

Although the Graustarkian romance of THE STU- 
DENT PRINCE belongs to a bygone era, the haunting 
beauty of the Sigmund Romberg score is ageless and 
unforgettable. The current revival of this popular 
operetta is a handsome and harmonious spectacle, due 
principally to the excellent vocal efforts of the cast and 
chorus. 

The story is a dream-world affair reminiscent of 
happier days in Heidelberg and the European courts. It 
is also a nostalgic treat for those who recall its first 
presentation on Broadway back in 1924. Romberg’s 
music is given full-throated and capable rendition by 
Everett Marshall and Frank Hornaday in the male 
leads. Barbara Scully, an exceptionally attractive young 
soprano, does full justice both to the lyrical and his- 
trionic portions of the role of Kathie. The youngest 
soprano ever chosen to sing the part, she makes a salu- 
tary and successful debut. 

Che Shuberts have provided a lavish background and 
colorful costumes, but as is the case with most operettas, 
the comic and dramatic features of the production are 
relegated to the background, However, Nina Verala 
does make her brief appearances effective. Ann Penning- 
ton, Detmar Poppen, and Lyndon Crews are the best 
members of the large supporting cast. 

No amount of gilding, however, can disguise the fact 
that THE STUDENT PRINCE depends principally 
on the melodious combination of Dorothy Donnelly’s 
lyrics, Romberg’s tunes, and the wise selection of Mar- 
shall, Hornaday, and Miss Scully for the leads. Such 
favorite selections as Deep in My Heart, Serenade, 
Golden Days, and The Dream Song are musical treats 
from a great composer’s best folio. The sum total is com- 
pletely acceptable summer entertainment. 


Randolph Scott and Pat O’Brien compete for the affections of 
Anne Shirley in “Bombardier,” in which they are co-starred 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Family Fare 


LASSIE COME HOME is a sentimental excursion 
for those who enjoy a simple story of basic emotions. 
Though the opportunity exists for a maudlin approach, 
the production has been handled with care and good 
taste. Even the most sophisticated will find this dose 
of sentiment palatable. 

Based on the late Eric Knight’s story of the devotion 
existing between an English boy and his beautiful 
collie, the slim plot gains much through splendid Tech- 
nicolor photography and the nicely balanced perform- 
ances of the cast. After Lassie is sold to a wealthy duke, 
both the dog and her former master are inconsolable. 
When the animal’s new owner takes her to Scotland, 
Lassie escapes and makes the long, weary trek back 
home. Intelligent and understanding direction has filled 
in the weak spots and bridged the wider continuity 
gaps. The result is a pleasant interlude in the ever- 
increasing welter of spy yarns and gory tales of strife. 

Roddy McDowall handles the leading role with ado- 
lescent competence surrounded by many able veterans 
including Edmund Gwenn, Dame May Whitty, Elsa 
Lanchester, Donald Crisp, and Nigel Bruce. The family 
circle will like Lassie Come Home. (MGM) 


Heroes of Bataan 


The grim, terrifying ugliness that. is war permeates 
BATAAN, a surprisingly realistic conception of the 























Melodrama and comedy are deftly combined in “Mr. 
Lucky,” as Laraine Day tries to reform Cary Grant 
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days of horror on that Philippine bastion. If only as a 
tribute to the heroic American and Filipino soldiers 
who lived, fought, and died in its fox holes and jungles, 


— this screen saga deserves attention. 
sere Although the fabricated portions of the film are often 
oach, obvious and synthetic, the over-all production is a 
on triumph of technique. Not fashioned for those who are 
— sated with the stark, sordid atmosphere of war, it is 
; far superior to the average run of current Hollywood 
nate melodrama. 
stiful Whether or not we gave all possible aid to the men 
Tech on Bataan is a question for time and the military ex- 
form- perts to decide. Meanwhile this tale of thirteen men 
duke, fighting a rear guard delaying action does much to 
able. keep the memory of their sacrifice alive. The job of 
land, their patrol is to hold up the relentless Jap advance. 
back There is bitterness and irony in the air; justifiable 
filled griping by men who see their doom behind every tree 
pn and feel it in every hot breeze. Courage is there, too, 
aver strong, deep, and silent. Not the fanatical exhibitionism 
trife. of the revolutionist or totalitarian automaton, but the 
ado- stern determination of men who battle for the right. 
peony Though action predominates, there are several bril- 
me liant characterizations by the members of the all-male 


cast. Robert Walker, as a garrulous young sailor who 
joins the fight, does a spectacular job in his screen 
debut. Robert Taylor is particularly good as a tough 
sergeant and George Murphy, Lloyd Nolan, Thomas 
eates Mitchell, Lee Bowman, Philip Terry, and Desi Arnaz 
contribute outstanding bits. 











Bataan is definitely not entertainment, but it ranks 
as one of the finest war pictures to date. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


A deft combination of comedy and melodrama, MR. 
LUCKY is above par as adult relaxation. With the 
draft board breathing down his neck, gambler Joe the 
Greek plans a last successful swindle. A society bazaar 
for war relief is selected, but a pretty girl organizer 
manages to save the proceeds and even regenerate Joe 
in the bargain. Not very original, but handled with 
intelligence. The performances of Cary Grant and 
Laraine Day make it more plausible. (RKO) 


ABOVE SUSPICION belongs in the category of 
puerile, trite war drama that drives audiences into a 
mild frenzy. A plastic appeal to emotionalism related 





Y and Everett Marshall sing major roles 
im the Romberg’, ; The Student Prine 
e 


in a confused and episodic manner, it is hopelessly out- 
dated and completely lacking in interest for the dis- 
criminating public. Joan Crawford and Fred MacMur- 
ray strive valiantly, but never quite effectively enough, 
to overcome the obstacle of juvenile heroics. (MGM) 


Unusually amusing in a frothy vein, MR. BIG, a fast- 
moving comedy with music, serves to elevate Donald 
O'Connor to star rating. Public response to his earlier 
appearances is the factor which prompted the studio 
to recognize the youngster’s ability. A refreshing per- 
sonality, who knows comedy timing and can tackle a 
musical or dramatic scene with equal vigor and ability, 
he deserves more substantial material than provided 
here. Gloria Jean and Peggy Ryan are the talented and 
likeable co-stars in this junior romp suitable for the 
adult trade. (Universal) 
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The training routine of an Air Force bombardier is 
rousingly depicted in a brimful-of-action melodrama 
dedicated to those able technicians of the skyways. 
BOMBARDIER is built around that exacting and im- 
portant work. The secret of the carefully guarded 
Norden Bomb Sight figures importantly in the plot. 
(he action carries the principals from a training school 
in Arizona into actual battle with the Japs in the 
Pacific. A tense and thrilling spectacle, it is also good 
family entertainment. Characterizations are of secondary 
importance but Pat O’Brien, Randolph Scott, Anne 
Shirley, and Eddie Albert are decided assets. (RKO) 


The tawdry blatancy which now characterizes the 
once-famed CONEY ISLAND is present to a degree 
in the film musical bearing that name. The usual gamut 
of backstage fame and misfortune is run by Betty Grable 
and George Montgomery. Practically anyone who has 
been to the movies more than once will be able to 
recite the lines by rote and anticipate the plot snarls. 
Despite the lavish Technicolor display, the dance num- 
bers are cheap and suggestive, destroying whatever nos- 
talgic value the film might otherwise possess. Miss 
Grable still flounces and pouts in lieu of any deeper 
emotional ability, Montgomery, most self-satisfied of 
screen heroes, manhandles his role in the best amateur 
fashion. Not the answer to any entertainment problem. 
(goth Century-Fox) 


DESTROYER eulogizes the Navy and the vital part 
it is playing in the current conflict. Actually it is the 
story of one “tin can” from the day it is launched, 
through early patrol duty and a final death struggle 
with enemy subs off the Aleutians. The life of the ship 
is detailed against a background of minor human crises 
and the eternal conflict between Old Navy and New 
Navy traditions and ideas, Timely, always interesting 
and mobile, the picture enlists the services of Glenn 
Ford, Regis Toomey, Edward G. Robinson, and Mar- 
guerite Chapman in the principal roles. (Columbia) 


Stars assembled for the cast of STORMY WEATHER 
include most of the top-notch Negro entertainers. ‘This 
sepian musical is in the nature of a tribute to Bill 
Robinson, the dean of colored dancers. The gossamer 
story thread is woven through the parade of song, dance, 
and comedy specialties, but never manages to be more 
than a minor embellishment. Some of the musical num- 
bers are high in mirth and melody, but others are un- 
fortunately low in good taste. Such suggestiveness dims 
the luster of the more laudable features of the produc- 
tion. In general, this Negro musical is superior fare, 
but cannot be recommended without reservation. Lena 
Horne, Fats Waller, Cab Calloway, the Nicholas Broth- 
ers, Ada Brown, and Dooly Wilson are the principal 
headliners carrying the burden of the production. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


PILOT NUMBER FIVE is an average screenplay 
that never quite fulfills the promise inherent in its un- 
usual plot. On an isolated airfield, a Dutch major asks 
five American pilots why they have joined the Air 
Force. Lheir answers are the gauge by which he selects 
the man to take their single available plane aloft to 
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meet the Japs in combat. The fifth pilot wins the assign. 
ment and takes off. As he flies out to meet the approach. 
ing squadron, the others gather in the mess hall and 
recount the story of his career. The basic plot structure 
is all to the credit, but on the debit sidé is the tendency 
toward a pedestrian pace and obscure characterization, 
The cast is excellent, especially Gene Kelly, Marsha 
Hunt, and Franchot Tone. For the family list. (MGM) 


Centroversy 


Our political gentry and their friends, the blurry. 
eyed liberals, have long gazed with covetous eyes on the 
tremendous power and influence of the screen. It has 
been an attractive magnet to the furtherance of their 
ambitions for the propagation of their particular phi- 
losophies of government and life. In recent months 
the bauble has come almost within their grasp. Under 
the guise of war necessity, some groups and individuals 
have loosed a flood of propaganda on an unsuspecting 
and often too gullible public. 

The debate between partisans of screen realism and 
escapism has been raging for some time with the ex- 
tremists on both sides being more lyrical than logical 
in their arguments. Some would convert the industry 
into a propaganda mill grinding out epics espousing 
the popular political theme of the hour. Others, equally 
blind, would eliminate entirely any treatment of the 
vital issues that confront the world today and which 
must be solved before tomorrow dawns. Both arguments 
are impractical, unintelligent, and would undoubtedly 
prove unpopular with the great majority of filmgoers. 

In the midst of the most devastating war in history, 
the attractions of a policy of wholesale escapist enter- 
tainment cannot be denied. Never before has the screen 
had such an opportunity to counteract the tension and 
nervous strain brought on by world events. Audiences 
are eager to escape the martian headlines and inter- 
national political maneuverings, even temporarily, by 
viewing fanciful musicals, light, comedies, and intelli- 
gently devised serious dramas. The responsibility to 
provide this material is one the industry cannot evade. 
But at the same time a careful check must be main- 
tained to assure that none of it steps over the borderline 
of common decency and good taste. In wartime that 
transgression is too often a basic ingredient of the 
lighter forms of entertainment. 

Intelligent planning can make the compromise be- 
tween the two groups a satisfactory and permanent 
arrangement. There is room for both a timely, forceful 
Wake Island and a nostalgic, tuneful Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Each type fulfills definite need, and production 
of such stories is in line with the screen function to 
educate, entertain, and edify. 

The industry has never received a mandate from the 
public to plunge into the maelstrom of political debate 
and intrigue. Such dabbling as it has exhibited in 
Mission to Moscow, Inside Fascist Spain, and other re- 
cent releases which have insulted the intelligence of 
the average audience, cannot and should not be toler- 
ated. That policy of arbitrarily taking sides in con- 
troversial issues invites and leads, almost inevitably, to 
political domination and control. It must be avoided 
if the screen is to retain its past influence and remain 
free. 
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pres is a once-upon-a-timeness 
about this story that makes it 
worth recording for the benefit of 
those who like their fairy tales 
brought up to date. 

Dinah was a daily. That is to say, 
she did for a lady every day from 
seven in the morning until late in 
the afternoon, Every morning with- 
out fail Dinah trudged along the 
dull, prosaic road that lay between 
Breed’s Buildings and Upper Sand- 
croft Road where her lady lived. 
Had she failed to do so, she would 
have been the one “done for,” for 
Dinah held her job on a precarious 
tenure. She was no longer young 
and not outstandingly competent. 
Dailies were easy enough to replace 
in those days, and her aged mother’s 
bread and butter depended on her 
exertions. The old-age pension could 
not be made to support the two of 
them and Dinah had not yet reached 
her threescore years and ten. 

Every morning, with equal exac- 
titude, the party in a gray coat 
passed Dinah on her way apparently 
to a similar job. They usually met 
at the same point and they always 
“passed the morning.” Dinah was 
immensely interested in her fellow 
beings. The party in the gray coat 
interested her in some special way. 
She had a nice old face and she 
looked so poorly—not as though she 
were capable of doing hard work. 





Although we announced that the 
story which appeared in the February 
issue was the last story written by 
Enid Dinnis, we were mistaken. The 
final page of the present story was 
found in Miss Dinnis’ typewriter 
after her death. 
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But dailies didn’t sit down and 
twiddle their thumbs. 

Dinah longed for the opportunity 
to say something more than “good- 
morning.” All mornings were good 
to the party in the gray coat. A 
northeast wind was “fresh,” and a 
dense fog “not so nice as yesterday,” 
which after all, was only relative 
dispraise. The old dear generally 
wore a smile, and her voice had a 
pleasant ring in it—‘‘like the ladies 
that talk on the radio,’”’ Dinah told 
her mother, for Dinah’s descriptions 
of the people with whom she made 
friends on the road were a spot of 
color in the monotonous sequence 
of old Mrs. Pringle’s days. 

Those were the days before Lon- 
don was blacked out, and even on 
winter mornings there was light from 
kindly lampposts and shining, thinly 
curtained windows. Dinah could see 
the quaint, puckered-up little face of 
her acquaintance, and noted that 
when her eyes only showed over the 
shawl that covered the lower part 
of her face one could tell that the 
owner of the gray coat was smiling. 

If only they had been walking in 
the same direction, Dinah thought, 
they could have entered into con- 
versation. She was consumed with 
curiosity to learn more about the 
frail-looking little woman who, like 
herself, had to face the elements in 
order to earn her bread. 

The opportunity came at last. One 
morning when Dinah was out shop- 
ping for her lady she caught sight 
of a small figure clad in a gray coat. 
It was a pleasant spring morning and 
the shops were full of daffodils, The 
wearer of the gray coat was carrying 
a big bunch. Dinah stepped out and 
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overtook her. She “passed the morn- 
ing” for the second time, for they had 
already done so in the earlier hours 
of the day. Then she ventured to 
comment on the flowers that the 
other was carrying. 

“Yes, they are lovely. I’m taking 
them to our lady,” her acquaintance 
said. 

Dinah noted the pronoun. The 
party in a gray coat must be work- 
ing at a place where a maid was kept. 
The thought comforted Dinah, for 
it was a gray little face that smiled 
at the daffodils. She would not be 
doing all the work. She had been 
right in her conjecture that the other 
was a daily help. Dinah hastened to 
“seize occasion by the hand.” 

“I’m working for a lady, too,” she 
said. “Mine’s a terror. Is yours easy 
to get on with?” The flowers might 
easily be a propitiatory offering or 
calculated to get the right side of a 
difficult lady. 

“Oh, yes, quite easy.” 

The little pause that preceded the 
answer might have suggested that 
the good soul had not quite liked 
being questioned, but her bright 
smile showed that she was not 
offended. 

“I work in the Sandcroft Road,” 
Dinah said. “Does your lady live far 
from here?” 

“Oh, no, not very tar. Do you 
know Station Road—the turning by 
the church with a red tower? It’s 
the first gate as you go down the 
turning.” 

Dinah was delighted with her suc- 
cess in drawing out her companion. 
She continued on the same plan of 
action. 

“My name’s Dinah Pringle,” she 
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told the other. “I live with my 
mother. She’s nearly ninety and she 
has to be alone all day. We've got 
a room in Breed’s Buildings. I was 
christened Diana, but life’s too short 
for a name like that so I’m always 
called Dinah.” 

“T should think it is, indeed,” the 


other said, “with a lady to do for 


and a mother as well.” Then she 
added, “And I suppose you never 
had time to get married either?” 
Her eyes twinkled. “Perhaps that 
was just as well,” she said. 

“Not me,” Dinah said, “I wouldn’t 
have left Mother for any man.” She 
was being exceedingly forthcoming 
with the gray-coat party, but the 
latter showed no signs of reciprocat- 
ing her confidences, beyond what she 
had already divulged. Dinah would 
have liked to learn her name and 
where she lived, but the other had 
shut up like an oyster in all that 
regarded herself. “You must be very 
tired when you get up in the morn- 
ing,” she observed. 

“I could do with a bit more bed 
sometimes,” Dinah admitted. “But,” 
she added, “I expect most of us 
could. I’m glad that you work for a 
nice lady,” she concluded. “I hopes 
as though she won’t be giving you 
the sack. Mine’s always threatening 
to.” 

Dinah told her mother all about 
it when she got home in the eve- 
ning, while she bustled round and 
cleared up the tea-things. “She didn’t 
tell me her name,” she said, regret- 
fully. “She works down the Station 
Road way and she’s got a nice, easy 
lady. She was taking her a bunch 
of daffodils from her garden.” 


HE old woman in the chair was 
7 ae pensively at the roofs 
opposite. Breed’s Buildings offered 
no relief to grim bricks and mortar. 
“We had daffies in the garden in my 


old home,” she ruminated. “And 
roses in the summertime; and”—her 
eyes brightened and a kind of ani- 
mation came into her listless old 
body—‘‘in September there were the 


Michaelmas daisies—bushes of them; 
and when the sun shone on them 
they were a treat to see. I could have 
looked at them all day.” 

“Like the ones we saw in the Gar- 
dens at Kew,” her daughter said. 
That had been a day many a year 
ago when her mother was still able 
to get about. 

“I'd like to have a garden with 


flowers in it,” the old lady mur- 
mured, The party in a gray coat in- 
terested her less than the daffodils. 
Old people are like that. 

After the little episode above 
recorded Dinah rather looked for- 
ward to a ripening acquaintance 
with the lady who worked down Sta- 
tion Road way, but the latter gave 
evidence of having drawn back into 
her shell. She still smiled and passed 
the morning with Dinah but seemed 
shy of her in some odd way. “She's 
seen better days,” Dinah told her- 
self, “and she doesn’t like to be doing 
daily work, I didn’t ought to have 
wormed it out of her.” 

So the summer passed along and 
Dinah and the lady—she wore a gray 
alpaca coat in the summer—saluted 
one another like the ships that pass 
in the night. ‘“She’s looking terrible 
tired,” Dinah told her mother, “I 
shouldn’t think she'll be kept on 
much longer. I do hopes as they 
don’t give her the rough work.” 

Then there came a series of morn- 
ings when Dinah no longer encoun- 
tered the party in a gray coat on her 
daily trudge to Upper Sandcroft 
Road. It was a very definite miss in 
her life. She couldn’t have explained 
why. “Her lady’s given her the push,” 
Dinah told herself, and she said the 
same to her mother. “You'll be get- 
ting the push, too,” the old lady 
sighed, “and what’s going to become 
of us?” She twisted her wrinkled 
hands together. “I used to be able 
to say my prayers when I was in my 
old home in the country,” she said, 
“but I’ve forgotten how to.” 

She rambled on: “It seemed to 
come easy when I was sitting amongst 
the flowers.” 

“It might come back to you,” 
Dinah hazarded, “if you had a few 
flowers about you.” 

“Mebbe,” the old lady agreed. 
“They used to say that Heaven 
would be like a garden of flowers; 
and maybe those that get there will 
be like flowers themselves?” Her dim 
eyes traveled over the gray slates. “I 
daresay it would all come back to 
me if I were in the country.” 

Dinah listened to her with a 
strange pang in her heart. Life which 
had abbreviated Diana’s name into 
Dinah had been also too short to 
include churchgoing. The one true 
fairy tale had not come her way. 

It was certainly curious that it 
should have been just after this con- 
versation that Dinah should have 
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run up against the lady in a gray 
coat. 

It was in the Station Road among 
the shops when Dinah was return- 
ing from work in the late afternoon, 
Dinah’s friend did not have a shop- 
ping bag but was carrying a_ huge 
bunch of Michaelmas daisies. Her 
queer little old face was peeping out 
from behind them, as it were. 


ley greeted her with the joy 
of one meeting an old friend. 
“I’ve missed you these mornings,” she 
said. “I was afraid your lady might 
have turned you off. I hope you 
haven't been ill?” 

“I’m not always out so early now- 


a-days,” the other said. “My Lady - 


understands.” 

“I’m glad of that.” Dinah’s eyes 
were on the Michaelmas daisies. 

“Are you taking those along to 
her?” she asked. “Aren’t they just a 
dream! They’re my mother’s favorite 
flowers.” 

By way of answer the other thrust 
the bunch of glory into Dinah’s 
hands. “Take them to your mother,” 
she said. ““Mine—I mean my lady— 
will understand.” 

Dinah was profuse in her thanks. 
“Your lady must be a very nice 
lady,” she said. “Mother will go fair 
silly over these. She was born in the 
country and she’s always wishing 
that she might die there.” 

Old Mrs. Pringle woke out of a 
doze as Dinah burst into the room. 
“Look, Mother, what I’ve brought 
you!” Dinah cried as she held up 
the flowers. “And you’ll never guess 
who gave them to me.” 

The old woman almost sprang out 
of her chair. “Oh, the loves,” she 
cried. “The precious beauties!” She 
seized the bunch of daisies and 
hugged it. 

“It was the party in a gray coat,” 
Dinah said. “I met her just now. She 
was taking them to her lady but she 
gave them to me instead.” The 
flowers were deposited in the big 
ewer that stood on the washing- 
stand and the little room was trans- 
figured. 

The old lady sat with her fingers 
interlocked and gazed her fill. 

“I'd love to see them growing 
again,” she murmured. 

* “T’ll tell the lady next time I see 
her how pleased you were,” her 
daughter said. 

But the next time was tardy in 
arriving. Dinah could no_ longer 
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count on meeting the donor of the 
daisies on her way to work, Greatly 
she regretted that she had not been 
able to extract the other’s home ad- 
dress. She, might have ventured to 
call and.tell her about her mother’s 
delight over the daisies. As it was, 
she did not know even her name. 

One day Dinah brought sad tid- 
ings home to her mother. “I’ve found 
out about the party that gave you 
the daisies,” she said. “She’s gone 
west.” 

The roughness of the manner in 
which she delivered the news be- 
trayed the depths of Dinah’s feelings. 
“I had a feeling that she had,” she 
said. “I asked a party that lives up 








the road and used to see her pass. 
‘Oh,’ she says, ‘I know who you mean 
the little body in a gray coat. She 
died last week.’” 

“I didn’t ask any more,” Dinah 


said, “for the milkman came along. 


I'd like to have seen her just once 
again and told her about the 
daisies.” 

She continued, “That must have 
been a nice kind lady that she 
worked for. I wonder if she’s got 
anyone in her place? I'd like to work 
for a lady like hers. Her face was 
all over smiles when she talked about 
her.” 

Then old Mrs. Pringle came out 
with an astonishingly practical sug- 
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It was a pleasant spring morning and 

the shops were full of daffodils. The 

wearer of the gray coat was carrying a 

big bunch. Dinah ventured to comment 
on them 


gestion. “Why don’t you go around 
and find out?” she said. “The lady 
told you where she was working, 
didn’t she?” 

Dinah absorbed the inspiration 
slowly. Then a sudden boldness took 
possession of her soul. 

“I might,” she said. “I don’t see 
that there would be any harm in it. 
I'd like to see her lady, anyway,” 
she said. 

Dinah was determined to carry out 
her project. Her own lady had lately 
given her hints that more than justi- 
fied her in seeking another job. At 
the first opportunity she made her 
way to the Station Road, to the turn- 
ing by the red church. She passed 
the gate leading to the side door of 
the church, but an open church 
door had no invitation for her. Pews, 
pulpits, and hassocks are no part 
of the furniture of Fairyland. The 
present adventure was as much a ro- 
mance as anything that had come 
Dinah’s way in the sixty years of 
her life. 

She passed the church and opened 
the gate of the house beyond.. It 
would be the first gate. She ap- 
proached the door of a rather severe- 
looking house. She stood there nerv- 
ously expectant after she had rung 
the bell. Failing her daily help the 
lady might open the door herself. 

As a matter of fact the person 
by whom the door was opened might 
conceivably have been the lady of 
the house. There was something of 
the Madam about her, and a cer- 
tain something that matched the 
severe surroundings. 

Father Felcher’s housekeeper was 
an eminently worthy person but dire 
experience had caused her to regard 
visitors with a cold challenge in her 
eye. The Father was ever being pes- 
tered with inopportune callers when 
he was busy, and at the moment he 
was very busy indeed. 

Dinah stood there, the very im- 
personation of someone requiring 
help. “I beg your pardon,” she stam- 
mered, “but I’ve come to inquire 
about—the lady that used to do the 
daily work here. I thought you might 
be wanting someone to take her 
place.” 

“I think you have made a mis- 
take,” the other replied, crisply. “We 
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employ no outside help. I have my 
staff.” 

“Well now,” Dinah said, “I 
thought as how you couldn’t be the 
lady I was told about.” She ran an 
ingenious eye over the prosaic figure 
of the good dame who carried her 
treasure in an earthen vessel. 

“You had better inquire higher 
up the road,” the latter said, and the 
grim portal closed on Dinah with- 
out further parley. 

Father Felcher’s study door opened 
and he put his head out. “Anyone 
wanting me?” he asked. 

No, Father, only a woman want- 
ing daily work. I was afraid it was 
someone after disturbing you and I 
knew you were busy.” 

Father Felcher’s head receded. He 
returned to the study of a document 
which lay on his desk. 

\s for Dinah she stood out in the 


road and cast a backward glance at 
the disappointing portal. She had 
set out in an adventurous spirit with 
a kind of feeling that something 
nice might happen—almost as though 
the little gray lady had really been 


a fairy godmother and not an ordi- 
nary mortal, and she had not so 
much as been able to hit on the place 
where she had worked. She had said 
the first gate around the corner. 
Chere was another gate. The first 
gate was the one that led up to the 
church door. Dinah eyed it. Could 
that possibly be the one the lady 
meant? She had said the first gate. 


OLLOWING an impulse Dinah 
F pushed it open, She walked up 
the path and through the open 
church door. 

It was different from any church 
that Dinah had been in before. She 
gazed timidly along the aisle. The 
church was full of shadows inter- 
sected by shafts of sunlight. At the 
far end of the aisle she caught sight 
of something that lured her atten- 
tion from everything else. It was 
a mass of banked-up Michaelmas 
daisies 

Dinah crept forward to obtain a 
closer view. She stood in ravishment, 
holding her breath. The sunlight 
striking athwart them filled the blos- 
soms with magic coloring, and peer- 
ing out from amongst them was the 
figure of a woman clothed in the 
same magic, or so it seemed to Dinah. 
The pink cheeks and blue sash of 
the image of Our Lady of Lourdes 
blended perfectly with the setting, 


Had Dinah received the best of 
good news her heart could not have 
thumped louder. So she had discov- 
ered her. This was the Lady! The 
Lady served by her little gray lady— 
for whom her gift-daisies had been 
intended, The Lady who would be 
pleased that she should have them 
instead. 

Had someone approached Dinah 
at that moment and attempted to 
educate her taste above repository 
art, it is doubtful if she would have 
grasped even the elementary fact 
that what she was looking at was 
art in any shape. It was a Lady— 
real and living; as real and living 
as the daisies that kept up their 
riotous celebration of Michael's 
Mass. 

As a matter of fact, someone was 
approaching. Father Felcher had 
come into the church on purpose to 
have a look at the statue of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. It had been the gift of 
a wealthy and pious lady parishioner 
who had lately died. The lady, Miss 
Maltravers, -had left a handsome 
benefaction to the parish in her will. 
It was the document which the 
Father had been busy perusing for 
he was one of her executors. She had 
left a large sum to Catholic charities 
as well as personal legacies to her 
friends and those who had served 
her. These latter bequests were some 
of them very quaintly worded. Miss 
Maltravers had been a character, and 
her will was characteristic. 

Father-Felcher had been busy ask- 
ing his conscience if he might devote 
some of his legacy to the purchase 
of a new statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes that would be a decent work 
of art. Dear Miss Maltravers had 
been a daily communicant and a 
saint and all that, but ecclesiastical 
art had not interested her. He had 
come around now to satisfy himself 
that the present statue might rea- 
sonably be replaced. 

There was someone kneeling at 
the bench before the statue. It was 
a poorly dressed, elderly woman. It 
might be the poor soul who had 
come seeking daily work. Miss 
Stringer was sometimes a bit on the 
curt side with the poor folk needing 
help. He went up to Dinah and 
touched her on the shoulder. 

Dinah looked up—with a start. 
It was almost as though her poor 
faded face had been trying to fit into 
the picture. Had it been youthful 
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it might havé been that of Berna- . 


dette herself. 

“Isn't. she lovely?” she whispered. 
“She’s just like the daisies. Oh, if 
only Mother could see her!” 

“Is your mother a Catholic?” 
Father Felcher asked. The woman 
seemed rather old to have a mother 
still living. 

Dinah shook her head. “No, we 
aren't nothing in particular,” she 
said. 

“You must bring her and show her 
the statue,” Father Felcher sug- 
gested. 


hye shook her head again. “She 
can’t get out,” she said. “She’s 
got rheumatism. She’s so fond of 
daisies—she was brought up in the 
country but she hadn’t seen any for 
years when a lady gave me some the 
other day. They were meant for 
her.” She cast a glance up at the 
figure above her. It was a slightly be- 
wildered glance. The ray of sunlight 
had shifted itself and the daisies had 
lost their luster. 

A sudden thought had come to 
Father Felcher. 

“Does your name happen to be 
Diana Pringle?” he asked. 

“That’s me, but I’m always called 
Dinah.” 

“Then I think I have some good 
news for you,” Father Felcher said. 
“The lady who gave you the flowers 
was a Miss Maltravers. She was very 
well off, and a very holy woman. She 
went out to Mass every morning 
without fail. She used to say that she 
was doing no more than the people 
who had to work for their bread.” 

Dinah was staring at him with 
dilated eyes. 

“My!” she ejaculated. “And I 
thought she was a daily, like me.” 

“Well, anyway she wasn’t of- 


- fended,” the pastor said, with a smile, 


“for she has made a mention of you 
in the will which she made a short 
time back when she was told that 
she could only live a few weeks. I 
believe I can tell you exactly how she 
worded it.” 

He tapped the sentence off on his 
fingers. 

““T leave an annuity of fifty pounds 
a year to Miss Diana, commonly 
known as Dinah, Pringle, of Breed’s 
Buildings as a small acknowledge- 
ment of the value of her example 
in getting me out of bed on cold 
winter mornings.’ ”’ 
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THE SECOND FALL 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 





T TIMES one is hard put to 
understand the unmitigated 
malevolence of those who relentlessly 
hounded Christ through the Via 
Dolorosa to His death on Calvary. 
The utter inhumanness, the unfor- 
givable change from grateful remem- 
brance to spiteful hate, the insane 
wildness of. the taunting mob, all give 
cause to shake the head in wonder 
and in dismay. As for the Roman 
soldiers, they tormented Christ and 
made bitter His last hours on earth 
with a cold-blooded efficiency that 
was but characteristic. They merely 
followed out their usual procedure 
in regard to anyone condemned by 
the Procurator. But it was Christ’s 
own people who went mad, and that 
madness transcended the human. 
At the very beginning of the Sacred 
Passion one finds a clue to the source 
of this awful surge of hate. There in 
the shadowy confines of Gethsemane, 
in the lurid light of the 
torches borne by those who 
sought to apprehend Christ, 
the Saviour of men gave utter- 
ance to very significant words. 
It was a challenge thrown out 
to the forces of evil, those 
sinister forces that had sur- 
rounded Christ from a dis- 
tance but which were un- 
able to approach Him until 
He Himself permitted. His 
enemies had plotted against 
Him from afar; out of ear- 
shot they had spoken evil of 
Him and raged at Him; they 
had attempted with some suc- 
cess to stir up the people in 
opposition to Him, albeit with 
the cloak of righteous indigna- 
tion. No one had dared to lay 
a desecrating hand upon Him 
until He gave the word. Even 
those who boldly came to the 
grove of olives with intent to 
take Him were flung to the 
ground and found themselves 
powerless to move until Jesus 








of Nazareth gave them leave to rise. 
No, not even the traitorous defection 
of Judas could harm the Son of God 
until the moment came for Christ to 
deliver Himself into the hands of 
His enemies. That He did by the 
momentous words, “But this is your 
hour and the power of darkness.” 
And at that moment, the Prince of 
Darkness strode into the scene to take 
personal charge of the assault. 

The final conflict in the great 
drama of the Redemption was to 
bring two tremendous protagonists 
into open fray. The Lord of Evil 
was to have his day even to seem- 
ing victory but ultimately to his 
own complete vanquishment. Satan’s 
career had been a spectacular one. 
There was a time, perhaps, when he 
might have reigned on earth as the 
angelic arbiter between God and 
man, between kingdom and king- 
dom. With power and prestige he 
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had graced the courts of Heaven. But 
he fell from grace. He had attempted 
to withstand God to His face and 
had defied the Most High. For that 
he was banished and his legions with 
him. An eternal and unrepentable 
hatred of God and all His works 
forever would pursue him. He be- 
came lord of the world, but lord of 
the world of evil. The first man, 
Adam, proved an easy mark. From 
then on all mankind had come under 
his terrible and pernicious influence. 
Now the New Adam, He whom God 
had spoken of when sinful Adam 
was banished from Eden, He who 
had been promised as the seed of 
the Woman who would crush the 
serpent, had girded Himself for 
battle. Being God He could not lose. 
Being Man He must perforce take 
issue with the enemy of mankind. 

No man has ever been a match for 
the Devil. An angelic nature, un- 
fettered by any cords of earth, 
far surpasses that of those who 
live in a world of physical 
realities. Lucifer could love 
with an intensity given only 
to those who see God as He is. 
Satan must hate with an un- 
relenting, eternal hatred. He 
cannot, like man, be swayed 
by feelings which manifest 
themselves in external dis- 
turbance. Pity or compunc- 
tion, anger or revenge, all the 
restless degrees in the gamut 
of man’s unpredictable emo- 
tions do not come within the 
scope of his superhuman 
nature. By his very nature 
there has existed from the 
moment of his fall a fixed and 
determined destiny, that of 
the destruction of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

Now Satan had been given 
free rein. Cleverly he had been 
marshaling his forces, ready 
for the opportunity that might 
come; his groundwork had not 
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been in vain. The minds and hearts 
of the multitude, the High Priests, 
and the Scribes had already been 
poisoned in hopeful anticipation. 
Freely he could take possession of 
them and work his will. His own 
diabolic spirit of hate could well 
make use of such mediums to be- 
cloud their minds and blot out of 
their memories all remembrance of the 
Nazarene’s goodness. 

So it was that the dreadful spirit 
of hate, born of Satan himself, 
gripped the souls of those who bound 
Christ in the garden and dragged 
Him in fetters before the court of the 
High Priests. It was this satanic in- 
fluence which prompted the false 
accusations against Christ and com- 
pelled the court to judge Him 
worthy of death. It gave voice to the 
cries of those who demanded that 
Pilate condemn Him to be crucified. 
It gave hideous relish to those who 
gloated over the savage scourging 
and the awful indignities of the 
Roman soldiery. 

Their last vengeful part in the 
actual proceedings came close to the 
summit of Calvary. Once the con- 
demned had reached the top all 
would be taken out of their hands. 
Che Roman soldiers would then set 
to work and crucify the Son of God. 
Christ had been relieved of His 
Cross not through any feeling of 
consideration but merely as a matter 
of expediency. Jesus of Nazareth 
could not be permitted to die by the 
wayside. No, He was to gasp out His 
life in the agony of crucifixion. So 
the brawny Cyrenian had been 
compelled to take the Cross on his 
mighty shoulders. To one of his 
herculean strength the Cross was an 
easy burden. But bearing the Cross 
had associated him with Christ and 
on the defenseless Simon fell the 
outpouring of the same spirit of 
hate. Simon flinched under the on- 
slaught.- His soul quailed beneath 
the fury of the mob, his limbs grew 
painful and bloody from the blows 
that showered upon him, while the 
unwieldly bulk of the gibbet made 
it impossible for him to defend him- 
self. Jesus of Nazareth dragged Him- 
self along close by the Cross but free 
of its burdening weight. The mob 
pressed closer. But a few more steps 
and the hated Nazarene would be 
out of their power forever. 

Phe last chance offered itself. The 
guard of soldiers had eased their 
vigilance. A concerted rush brought 


the innermost ranks of the multi- 
tude within the protecting circle of 
guards. The soldiers were caught un- 
awares and found themselves thrust 
back. A furious onslaught threw it- 
self on Christ. A last burst of hate 
and vengeance found its Victim. The 
‘clenched fists of strong men crashed 
into the Sacred Face and thudded 
sickeningly into the body of the Re- 
deemer. Wild-faced women scratched 
at Him and even in the frenzy of 
hate sank their teeth into His limbs. 
No quarter was given. The savage 


‘attack bore Christ to the ground 


and even on His prostrate Figure 
vengeance took its toll. 

Meanwhile, those who could not 
reach Christ vented their spleen on 
Simon. He was battered and bruised. 
The Cross itself was used to beat 
him, so brutal was the assault. Final- 
ly, Simon was borne to the ground 
under the cruel blows of the enraged 
mob. And as Simon fell the great 
bulk of the gibbet came crashing 
down upon him to pin him to earth 
and not only him but the Saviour 
too. It was the final outpouring of 
lustful hate. Satan had done his job 
well. Grim satisfaction rewarded the 
Prince of Darkness, This indeed was 
his hour. His minions had worked 
his will perfectly. There before him, 
broken and trampled into the dust, 
was his enemy, One whom he had 
long feared, Christ the Son of God. 
Satan’s vengeance was complete. 


ITH shouts of anger and blows 

of their weapons, the soldiers 
were reclaiming their positions. They 
would hurry up this execution 
lest the mob again get out of hand. 
Simon was prodded to his feet. The 
Cross once more found a place on 
his shoulders. Rude hands pulled at 
the prostrate Christ to drag Him 
erect. Agonizingly the Saviour re- 
gained His footing, but weakness 
made Him reach out and grasp the 
crossbeam of the Cross in order to 
support Himself. He clung to it 
fondly. It would have to bear Him 
now the last few yards to the summit 
of Calvary. The Cross was to be His 
support. 

Was there a Divine significance in 
the fact that only when Christ re- 
linquished His Cross did the full 
force of Satan’s enmity engulf Him? 
Simon had taken the burden while 
Christ staggered along beside him. 
And when the fury of Satan’s on- 
slaught had ceased, Jesus sought the 
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protection of His Cross to give Him 
Strength necessary to go on. That 
Cross was to be the symbol of. His 
victory over the world and the Devil, 
It wes to be the insignia of His 
Kingdom on earth. The powers of 
darkness could not of themselves 
reach Him to crush Him into the 
dust until He was found without the 
Cross. Once more in its protective 
embrace, the power of diabolic fury 
raged helplessly beyond reach of Him. 

The Cross has ever since been the 
symbol of freedom in this world of 
men. When it adorns the housetops 
and the home, the halls of learning 
and deliberation, the palaces of 
kings and emperors, peace will 
reign, men will live in harmony, 
justice will govern and triumph. 
Take away the Cross and the powers 
of darkness rush to conquer. Then 
peace is no more, enmities take root, 
war and strife become prevalent, 
class warfare decimates mankind, the 
rights of man are trampled upon 
and destroyed, man is made a slave 
and a machine, his end is in despair. 

The Cross, too, is the symbol of 
Christian faith and practice. To war 
against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil is an arduous task. Christian 
virtue demands sacrifices that can 
be borne only close to the Cross. 
Those who rid themselves of the 
Cross find themselves without its 
protecting influence and power. The 
forces of evil then can work freely. 
In the end there is nothing but cor- 
rosion of soul, bitterness of heart, 
unhappiness, despair, and perdition. 

Many, too, are borne down with 
a greater share of the Cross than 
others. Envy makes them view an- 
other’s cross as more desirable and 
seek relief from their own. They 
little realize that the given share of 
Christ’s Cross is their only true pro- 
tection in this life. If they rid them- 
selves of it and seek the lesser share 
of another, they will find that in 
abandoning their cross they have ex- 
posed themselves to the cunning of 
the Prince of Darkness, and alone 
against him they are helpless. For as 
Christ permitted the forces of evil 
to strike Him down and spend their 
fury on Him because the Cross lay 
not on His shoulders, so also those 
who rid themselves of the same pro- 
tecting symbol of Redemption and 
Victory are left the prey of Satan, 
the Lord of Evil, whose desire is the 
destruction of the Kingdom of God 
and the ruination of men’s souls. 
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The Scapular Promise 


I have been enrolled in the Blue Scapular but have 
become a member of the Scapular Militia. I have 
been told that only the Brown Scapular carried the 
salvation promise. Is this true?—M. L, C., MAPLEWOOD, 
N. J. 


The promise of salvation referred to in the question 
is that which has been traditionally associated with an 
appearance of the Blessed Virgin to St. Simon Stock at 
which time, it is said, she made the following promise: 
“Receive, my beloved son, this habit of thy Order. This 
shall be to thee and to all Carmelites a privilege, that 
whosoever dies clothed in this shall never suffer eternal 
fire.” The wearing of the Brown Scapular or miniature 
Carmelite habit by those who have been properly 
enrolled is sufficient for participating in this promise. 
Having been given only with reference to the Carmelite 
habit, the promise holds only for the wearing of the 
Brown Scapular and not for other Scapulars. 

The fact of the revelation and the promise to St. 
Simon Stock have both been seriously questioned. But 
does not the Church at least implicitly vouch for these 
facts in approving of the Scapulars? No. In the matter 
of private revelations which set forth nothing contrary 
to faith and morals, the Church leaves her children to 
accept or reject them and even the approbation of a 
devotion associated with a private revelation carries no 
approbation of the purported revelation as such. With 
reference to the present point, the Church has officially 
encouraged the wearing of the Brown Scapular and 
many other Scapulars by granting valuable privileges 
and the possibility of gaining many indulgences to those 
who have been properly enrolled and fulfill the required 
conditions. Still there is no obligation to wear the 
Brown Scapular or to accept its history. 

If anyone wishes to accept the evidence for the 
promise mentioned above, this promise must not be 
interpreted in such a way that the wearing of the 
Scapular can be a substitute for doing the works neces- 
sary for salvation. On this point we shall quote Father 
Magennis, Ord. Carm., “Beringer quotes at great length 
Benedict XIV, who likens the promise (that is, the 


Scapular promise) to certain passages of Scripture which 
taken in and by themselves would convey a meaning 
totally opposed to their real and true meaning: for 
instance, ‘a man is justified by faith,’ ‘we are saved by 
hope,’ but neither faith by itself, nor hope by itself, is 
sufficient for justification or salvation; something more 
must accompany one and the other. In a similar manner 
the wearing of the Scapular, by itself and in itself, is 
not sufficient; and what is wanting has been indicated 
by the Saint to whom the promise was made: ‘Make 
sure your vocation and practice good works.’ Cardinal 
Bellarmine explains the efficacy of the Scapular in much 
the same manner.” (The Scapular Devotion, p. 67) 


Making Vow for Another 


Is it possible for one person to make a vow for an- 
other so as to bind the latter to its observance?— 
MRS. E. T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This is a case where a daughter was in complete 
ignorance of the fact that her mother made a vow with 
the intention of having the daughter fulfill it. 

Under these circumstances, no one can take a vow so 
as to oblige another to its fulfillment. Such a procedure 
would be contrary to the very nature of a vow. A vow 
is a promise made to God and like every promise that 
carries with it an obligation of fulfillment, it must be 
made freely and deliberately. The making of a vow 
implies a real internal intention of binding oneself to do 
that which is promised. It is easy to see that such an 
intention cannot be present in a person who would be 
held to the obligations of a vow taken without his or 
her knowledge or consent. 


The Leve of God 


How does one obtain love of God? Is consciousness 
of such love obtainable by everyone—n. M., N, Y. C. 


Love follows knowledge. We can love only that which 
we know; we cannot love that which is absolutely un- 
known. The same holds for hate or aversion. From this 
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it follows that the more knowledge we have of an object, 
the greater will be our love for that object if it is appre- 
hended as good and the greater will be our turning 
away from or hatred of the object if it is apprehended 
as evil. 

The love of God follows the same pattern. God is 
the Supreme Good and the perfect love of God in its 
complete sense can be had only when the will goes out 
to God in the love that accompanies the intellectual 
union with God in the Beatific Vision. 

During his pilgrimage on earth, man has no such 
intellectual appreciation of God and consequently his 
love of God will be imperfect. But God has not left man 
helpless, for even by his natural faculties man can come 
to a knowledge of God as his Creator and the cause of 


his ultimate happiness. What is more important is that 
God has not left man on a merely natural level for 
obtaining knowledge and love of Himself, for He has 


made it possible for man to be elevated to a super- 
natural state and for this purpose He bestows sanctifying 
grace and infuses the theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. But the revelation of God through faith 
leaves in the mind a certain obscurity about God, and 
well might man despair of attaining the goal revealed 
by faith were it not for the Divine promises which 
supply the foundation for hope and trust. Of necessity, 
therefore, man’s love of God will be imperfect until the 
time of final consummation when he is admitted to the 
Beatific Vision. Then faith gives way to direct knowl- 
edge and hope is replaced by possession. Charity re- 
mains and is perfected in complete and loving union 
with the Supreme Good. 

To grow in the love of God during our life on earth 
we need God's help and we need our own efforts. God’s 
aid will never be wanting but we must develop the 
virtue of charity infused into our souls. Faith and charity 
will draw us toward God but they will not force us to 
keep on the way. It is only by living in accordance with 
the principles of faith and actively deepening our 
appreciation of the Divine friendship that charity is 
increased. Like any habit, charity improves and is 
strengthened by exercise. 

When we speak of the consciousness of the love of 
God, it must always be settled what is meant by the 
terms. At times people think they have no love of God 
because there are lacking those emotional or sensible 
elements usually associated with human friendships. It 
is because of this that the theologians distinguish two 
kinds of love: appreciative and intensive. 

Appreciative love corresponds to objective goodness 
and it is the kind of love prescribed by the first Com- 
mandment—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind, and with thy whole strength.” The test of 
this love is the evaluation put on God. If it comes to 
making a choice between God and some other object, 
appreciative love makes us choose God. It is something 
of the mind, of the higher nature, which will«make us 
go against the urgings of the emotional and sensible 
attractions when necessary. For this kind of love Our 
Lord gives us the practical test, “If you love! me, you 
will keep my commandments.” 

Intensive or subjective love has more of what we call 
the feelings associated with it. Such would be the love 
of a mother for a worthless son. Her love does not de- 
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pend on the objective worth of the son but on her 
closeness to him. And so it follows that until the time 
comes when we can completely possess God, it can be 
quite normal to have a more intensive love of parents, 
wife, husband, or friends than we have for God. 

Regarding the consciousness of the appreciative love 
of God which we must have—this will not be manifested 
so much in an awareness of a sensible or emotional 
attraction but rather it will be an intellectual judgment 
telling us whether or not we put ourselves, anything, 
or anyone else above God. 


The Canon of Seripture 


What standard was used to determine that the 
books of the Bible are inspired?—c. J. C., PATERSON, 
N. J. 


This question involves what is known as determining 
the Canon of Sacred Scripture. The word “canon” in 
its original signification means a rule or a norm. Early 
ecclesiastical writers applied the word to the rule of 
faith and Christian morals. Later it began to be applied 
to the Sacred Scriptures in the sense of designating the 
collection of books which the Church recognizes as 
sacred because of their divine origin and which she 
regards as a partial and remote rule of faith and morals. 

The ultimate standard or rule that determined the 
Canon of Scripture is the authority of the Church. This 
authority is independent of the Sacred Books and was 
bestowed on the Church by Christ before a single line 
of the New Testament had been written. It is only such 
an authority which is extrinsic to the writings them- 
selves that can give us a reasonable and absolute 
guarantee that the books presented to us in the Canon 
of the Old and New Testaments are divinely inspired. 

In A. D. 393, the Council of Hippo drew up the 
Canon of Scripture exactly as we have it today. The 
decrees of this Council were confirmed by the two 
Councils of Carthage held in 397 and 419 respectively. 
Although local in jurisdiction, the decrees of these 
Councils on the Canon of Scripture have more than 
local interest. They reflect the view of the universal 
Church, for they were approved and sanctioned by 
Rome. The formal and definitive decision of the Church 
on the Canon of Scripture was occasioned by the errors 
of the promoters of the Protestant Revolt in the six- 
teenth century. This decision is contained in the Decree 
Sacrosancta of the Council of Trent, April 8, 1546. 


Sending Funds to Vatican 


How is money collected in this country sent to the 
Pope during a war? I suggested to a non-Catholic 
inquirer that it was handled by bank credits but was 
told that it is impossible to arrange bank credits 
with a country with which we are at war (Italy) — 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It is surprising that the Catholic who puts this ques- 
tion did not see the false assumption on the part of 
the Protestant. We are at war with Italy but not with 
Vatican City. While it may be surrounded by Italian 
territory, the sovereignty of the Papal State, Vatican 
City, is recognized in international law as a result of 
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the Lateran Treaty signed by the representatives of 
Pope Pius XI and the Italian State on February 11, 
1929. 

Not having personal knowledge of how funds are 
transmitted to Vatican City, the Editor presumes it is 
done in the usual manner of international banking 
transactions. 


Membership in Certain Societies 


Will you give me information on the morality of 
Catholic membership in such clubs as Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Odd Fellows.—Pp: R. MC€., NEWCASTLE, N. B. 


Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Zonta, and so forth are 
luncheon clubs and not societies in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Their membership is limited to business 
and professional men and their aim is to promote what 
is called “service” and “‘good-fellowship,” but the per- 
sonal advantage of membership need not be excluded. 
Whether one likes or dislikes the brand of “good-fellow- 
ship” and “service” these luncheon clubs idealize will 
depend on individual tastes. Certainly there is no 
religious or moral obstacle to prevent Catholics joining 
such organizations, unless in some particular instance 
the membership of a club would adopt a program with 
which a Catholic could not co-operate. 

The Odd Fellows, together with the Knights of 
Pythias, and Sons of Temperance are secret societies 
that were condemned by name by the Holy See on 
August 20, 1894. The joining of these societies is pro- 
hibited to Catholics under pain of committing serious 
sin, but it does not carry with it the excommunication 
decreed by canon 2335 for joining certain types of 
societies. 


Perfect Contrition and Love of God 


Can anyone have perfect contrition without having 
perfect love of God? Is it advisable to concentrate 
on improving the quality of love or of contrition? 


From the very nature of perfect contrition it cannot 
be present without the perfect love of God. Perfect con- 
trition is sorrow for sin committed with a firm de- 
termination of not sinning again, which has for its 
motive perfect charity or love of God who in Himself is 
supremely worthy of love. 

Love of God is, therefore, the very motive of perfect 
contrition—but not every kind of love. There is a cer- 
tain love of God in all contrition insofar as all sorrow 
for sin must have as its basis a detestation of sin as being 
an offense against God. But for perfect contrition this 
love must be on the highest plane and as a result there 
is a detestation of sin because it is an offense against 
God who is supremely good in Himself and worthy of 
being loved above all things and actually loved with 
the love of friendship. Perfect contrition is informed by 
charity and participates in the dignity of that theolog- 
ical virtue. 

Therefore, it is better to strive to improve the quality 
of love, for it is perfect love of God that supplies the 
motive for perfect contrition, elevates it to its high level, 
and gives to it the power to remit sin without the 
Sacrament of Penance as long as there is the intention 
of going to confession when the opportunity presents 
itself .and submitting the sin to the power of the keys. 
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Polygamy and the Old Law 


Was polygamy permitted under the Old Law? If so 
when was it discontinued or prohibited? 


Certain marriage irregularities which are not abso- 
lutely contrary to the natural law were tolerated under 
the Old Law. Our Lord told the Jews that God had 
permitted these because of the hardness of their hearts. 
At the same time He reminded them of the pristine 
dignity and permanence of monogamy and restored this 
as the Christian law of matrimony. Concerning this 
matter see St. Mark’s Gospel 10: 2-12. 


Death of Christ’s Companions 


What was the method of execution of the two 
thieves who died with Jesus and how long did it take 
for them to die? 


There are instances in Christian art where the two 
thieves are represented as being tied to their crosses 
instead of being nailed to them. Historically, however, 
there is no evidence that the thieves were attached to 
their crosses in any different manner than was Our Lord. 
None of the Evangelists makes a distinction between 
the crucifixion of Jesus and the malefactors. For ex- 
ample, Saint John who was present says: “And bearing 
the cross for himself he went forth to the place called 
the skull, in Hebrew, Golgotha, where they crucified 
him, and with him two others, one on each side and 


Jesus in the center.” (19: 17, 18) 


It is also certain that the thieves died sometime after 
Jesus but exactly how long after we do not know. Again 
we appeal to the evidence of Saint John: “The soldiers, 
therefore, came and broke the legs of the first, and of 
the other, who had been crucified with him. But. when 
they came to Jesus, and saw that he was already dead, 
they did not break his legs; but one of the soldiers 
opened his side with a lance, and immediately there 
came out blood and water.” (Ibid 32-34) 


The Apocalypse 


The average parish priest cannot interpret the 
Apocalypse. How were the Christians of Asia Minor 
able to understand this work of St. John?—}. B., N. Y. C. 


Not only is it true that the average parish priest 
cannot give a complete and adequate interpretation of 
the Apocalypse but the same holds for the greatest 
Doctors of the Church. Like all prophecies, those con- 
tained in the Apocalypse will not be known until the 
prophecies are fulfilled. And so, while there will ever 
remain the element of mystery in the revelation re- 
corded by St. John, it must not be forgotten that the 
Christians of Asia Minor in the time of St. John had 
some distinct advantages over those of later times and 
of different cultures. The thought and style of St. John 
was familiar to the people whom he addressed. The 
historical allusions also could be better grasped by the 
contemporaries of St. John, for most likely many of 
them were commonplace among the Christians of the 
period. They also had the advantage of being better 
informed on the purpose of St. John in writing his book. 
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Chis latter knowledge is reflected in the common 
opinion of the Fathers of the Church that the Apo- 
calypse is not a history of contemporary events, as most 
Protestant authorities hold, but portrays in symbolic 
language and by means of certain historical analogies 
from the period of its writing, the ultimate fate of the 
Church before the final judgment. 

Regarding the average parish priest and the inter- 

pretation of the Apocalypse, the same can be said as of 
any private individual, Catholic or non-Catholic. The 
attempt to interpret the Apocalypse according to one’s 
own light and understanding will lead to the most 
absurd conclusions. This is only too evident in the case 
of such movements as the Witnesses of Jehovah with 
their arbitrary exposition of past, present, and future 
history in accordance with their understanding of St. 
John’s revelation. 
_ The Catholic, whether priest or layman, has the as- 
surance of not being left as “the unlearned and un- 
who “distort (the epistles of St. Paul), just as 
they do the rest of the Scriptures also, to their own 
destruction” (2 St. Peter, 3: 16).Catholics are safe- 
guarded by the tradition and authority of a Church to 
which the Bible has been entrusted. 


stable” 


Time of Death 


If the years of life are set, is it not true that no 
matter what one does he will not die before his time? 


Che view expressed above is known as fatalism and 
is contrary to sound philosophy as well as being con- 
trary to Christian Faith. 

It is true that the time of death is known and decreed 
by God but it does not follow that man can have noth- 
ing to do with causing his own death. The foreknowl- 
edge of God does not rob man of his freedom. The 
knowledge and decrees of God take into account man’s 
free actions and such free actions may be the direct or 
indirect cause of a man’s death. Therefore, if.the ex- 
pression “he will not die before his time” is taken to 
mean that a man cannot be the efficient agent in bring- 
ing about his own death, it is erroneous. In this matter 
as in all wrongdoing, man can sin by acting contrary 
to the law of God. 

See the Sign-Post for May 1943 for the answer to a 
similar question. 


Reading Another’s Mail 


Is it a sin to read another’s mail without that per- 
son’s consent? If so, what Commandment is broken? 


—H. J. K., ANACOSTIA, D. C. 

The reading of another person’s letters without the 
explicit or at least reasonably presumed permission of 
the recipient or the writer of the letter is sinful. This 
does not rule out the right, however, of parents or 
others in responsible positions opening and reading the 
mail of those subject to them when this is necessary for 


protecting the welfare of the latter. 

The Eighth Commandment obliges everyone to keep 
secrets which may come to their knowledge. Reading 
another's letters always involves the risk of violating 
the writer's or the recipient’s right to secrets which may 
be contained in letters. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Soviet Russia 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Either Jean Reuterman had her tongue in her cheek 
when she wrote her letter in the June issue in defense 
of the Soviet Union as the Sir Galahad among nations, 
or the editors of THe Sicn had their tongues in their 
cheeks when they gave her letter a column and a half 
of valuable space. 

After implying an acceptance of the ends of the Soviet 
Revolution, Miss Reuterman goes on. to defend the 
method of establishing the Soviet regime. She says that 
“new societies . . . do not come into being without 
bloodshed,” as though this mere statement were a justi- 
fication of the atheistic and totalitarian ends of the 
Soviet State, and of its brutal extermination of all op- 
position for the past twenty-five years. 

Miss Reuterman quotes the fine clauses of the Stalin 
Constitution of 1936, but does not intimate that in this 
tricky document one clause is nullified by another. She 
quotes the famous Article 124, guaranteeing “freedom 
of worship and freedom of antireligious propaganda,” 
but fails to state that this Article is canceled by Article 
67, which says that “decisions and orders of the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. are binding 
throughout the entire territory of the U.S.S.R.” 

Miss Reuterman should know of the existence of the 
State-sponsored League of the Militant Godless. She 
should be aware that even such an unblushing apologist 
for all things Soviet as Joseph E. Davies does not claim 
that there is religious freedom in Russia. Two months 
ago, in an article written for a national weekly, Mr. 
Davies said: “There is no question, however, that de- 
spite constitutional guarantees, there is much hostility 
toward religion in the ‘party membership’.” Miss Reu- 
terman has not read very widely on matters Soviet if 
she is ignorant of such declarations as the following 
from Stalin: “War against religion is for the Soviet 
Government not a passing phenomenon, but a perma- 
nent one. .. .” 
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When writing of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of assembly, as guaranteed by the 
Soviet Constitution, Miss Reuterman might have told 
us why in a country of 170,000,000 no one has ever ex- 
ercised his right to these freedoms in order to organize 
a second political party. Two years after the promulga- 
tion of the Soviet Constitution, Mr. Davies wrote to 
Secretary of State Hull: “The strength of the present 
regime is found in the bold, resolute, and able leader- 
ship of Stalin. He has complete control of the Army, 
the secret police, the newspapers, the radios, the schools.” 

But Miss Reuterman is at her most naive when she 
talks of the Soviet Union’s unspotted foreign policy. 
After stating that the Soviet has “the cleanest record,” 
she tells iow the Stalinist regime cried out against “the 
dastardly exploits of Mussolini,” and how this regime 
“tried to exhibit the true character of the horrible con- 
flict in Spain and its subsequent pariah, Franco.” 

None of us had any sympathy for Mussolini in his 
role of straw Caesar in Ethiopia. But to talk of the 
Soviet’s righteous condemnation of the Nationalist 
cause in Spain is like making out a case for the devil’s 
activity in Eden. If Miss Reuterman will go to a good- 
sized public library in Missouri, she will discover in 
the New York Times for December 6, 1936, a full page 
uncensored dispatch which William Carney, the Madrid 
correspondent of that paper, sent from Paris shortly 
after the Spanish War started. Among other things, Mr. 
Carney wrote: “For some time Russia has been running 
the show in Spain insofar as the Madrid government's 
resistance to General .Franco’s Insurgent raovement is 
concerned. . . . Marcel Rosenberg, first Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Spanish republic, was sitting in at all 
Cabinet meetings. In fact, his voice in these councils 
was generally understood to carry more authority even 
than that of the Premier, who has been manfully try- 
ing to live up to the title of the ‘Spanish Lenin.’ . . . 
It was Mr. Rosenberg who hand-picked the Largo 
Caballero Cabinet. . . .” 

When, finally, Miss Reuterman observes that “for a 
long time Russia alone gave aid to a torn and mangled 
China,” we recall the report that one million of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops are kept occupied controlling Chinese 
Communists. Of course, Miss Reuterman will reply that 
the dissolution of the Comintern will change all that. 

No doubt, Miss Reuterman is one of those who have 
vociferously seconded Stalin’s plea for a second front 
in Europe. It would probably never enter her mind to 
demand that Stalin support a second front against the 
savage enemy of “torn and mangled China” by allow- 
ing Vladivostok to be used as a base for the attack 
that must be made upon Japan if the war is to be won 
by the United Nations all over the world. I recommend 
Miss Reuterman a more constant reading of the Cath- 
olic press. Her letter shows that she is going to the 
wrong sources. 


Brighton, Mass. (Rev.) BerrRanp Weaver, C. P. 


“Legion of Tolerance” 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I am a constant reader of your magazine and enjoy 
it immensely. Your June editorial, “A Legion of Tol- 
erance,” is one of the best. We Catholics had to put 
up with filthy stage shows and immoral pictures until 
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the Legion of Decency was formed, and now I heartily 
agree with your splendid editorial that we must form 
a “Legion of Tolerance.” 

I enjoy the “Stage and Screen” reviews by Jerry Cot- 
ter. I think his treatment of the picture, Mission to 
Moscow is what many critics thought of the picture 
but were afraid to say. 

Hempstead, L. I. WiuiaM E. BLAUVELT 

May I applaud you on your excellent editorial, “A 
Legion of Tolerance.” Too few of us are aware (or 
refuse to be aware) of the increasing belligerence to- 
ward the Catholic Faith. If only the lethargy that has 
overtaken us could be eradicated we could truly be 
shining examples of the Church Militant. 

According to the expert propaganda that is presented 
to the American people, religion is one of the freedoms 
we are fighting for. Why then this “renewed upsurge 
of anti-Catholicism’”’? 

This is an appeal for more brilliant and pertinent 
articles on religion, such as yours. 

May I add that Jerry Cotter’s “Stage and Screen” 
reviews continue to be excellent. 
Parkchester, N. Y. Kay CONNOLLY 

It is very seldom that I write to a paper or magazine 
to express an opinion, but after reading your editorial, 
“A Legion of Tolerance,” in the June issue of THE SIGN, 
I couldn't let this opportunity pass without expressing 
my appreciation. 

Bravo! More power to you! It’s just what I have been 
saying right along, and it certainly was a treat to read 
it. Yes, we Catholics are too liberal or tolerant. It seems 
to me that many who are always preaching against anti- 
Semitism are the first to deny fair play and tolerance 
to others. Some of our columnists and news commen- 
tators will never forgive Franco for saving the Church 
in Spain. Furthermore, they are quick to glorify Russia, 
but never have a word for poor Poland. Commentators 
and certain periodicals blast Christianity and most of 
us sit back and take it. We certainly need a “Legion 
of Tolerance.” 

Keep up the good work. Editorials like yours will 


keep me on your subscription list. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. FRANK BRANNIGAN 


Children in Occupied Countries 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I was indeed glad to read Katherine Burton’s column 
favoring the feeding of children in occupied countries 
in Europe, but frankly I was very much saddened to 
know that she had formerly (and from her words, I 
assume actively) opposed the plan. Practically all of 
the Catholic hierarchy, a large group of Jewish Rabbis, 
and the majority of the Evangelical Protestant clergy 
supported the project, as did individuals and organiza- 
tions totaling over 20,000,000 persons. With all this 
support, it seems unspeakably sad that the pleas of 
40,000,000 persons have gone so long unheeded. Even 
without such numerically strong endorsement, it seems 
to me utterly inexcusable that as yet no effort has been 
made to carry out the incontrovertible edict of Christ 
that we should feed the hungry—who in this case ask 
only that they may buy the food. Our supine compli- 
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ance with the wishes of Churchill, who now, as in the 
last war, places his personal preferences above the lives 
of millions, is something for which to expiate in days 
to come. 

[here simply was no loophole whereby the Germans 
could benefit by the Hoover plan, and time has shown 
that the blockade has had little effect one way or an- 
other, upon the military situation. Mr. Hoover, himself, 
did not make any stipulation that he be the one to 
carry out the feeding; he asked only that it be done, 
and more than once suggested that the Red Cross be 
empowered to do it. Mrs. Burton’s column implies that 
ihe Red Cross has only recently been introduced as a 
potential agent. 

| talked to a Belgian Doctor of Psychology, whose 
children were then, and I believe still are, in Belgium. 
\mong extraordinary statements that she made, the 
following, for the Catholic she claimed to be, seemed 
one of the most amazing, “Rather would I have my 
children in Belgium starve, than that the blockade be 
lifted.” I asked her what she thought of the fact that 
the British raise their own blockade every week to send 
ten pounds of food per person to British prisoners, who 
are known to be receiving a German soldier’s rations, 
but she had no reply. She was a typical example of the 
very few who did not cry out for help for their children. 
She admitted that she would not be alive today, in all 
probability, if it had not been for the efforts of Mr. 
Hoover's Committee in Belgium during the last war, 
but she had a cold hatred for Mr. Hoover that it was 
rather horrible to witness, on account of what she 
termed his “political ambitions.” 

| hope in future columns, the author may find it 
possible to speak again, and even more forcibly, on be- 
half of these brothers in Christ, who are, if any one in 
the world, the innocent victims of circumstances. In 
speaking for them, I am not forgetting the sad and 
suffering anywhere abroad, nor those within our own 
gates. I feel that now as never before we each should 
realize our grave responsibility as our brother’s keeper. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ANGELA HARRISON 


Rugged Standards 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: . 

[ enjoyed the article on Puerto Rico by Senator 
Chavez. In fact, the May number of THE SIGN was 
bracing throughout. Keep up the splendid work. Main- 
tain your alert and virile editing, your rugged standards. 
Don't ever let THe Sicn grow soft or pattern-minded 


or puzzle-contest minded, Let’s fight uncompromisingly. 


for a Catholic quality of writing in this country that 
will stand proudly alongside the best in the secular 
periodicals—and above the secular best—in keeping with 
the dignity and greatness of the Catholic heritage. 
New York City C. J. L. 


An Appreciation 


[ HE SIGN: 

| am delighted with two of your feature columns, 
“Fiction in Focus” and “Stage and Screen.’’ We Cath- 
olics need a good criticism of the “accepted” if not ac- 
ceptable modern institutions of literature and art. The 
articles of spiritual reading are a necessary feature in 
a good Catholic magazine. 


EpIroR Of 


THE ‘f SIGN 


It is my opinion, and not a secret one either, that 
Tue Sicn is the best periodical published in English 
in the country. 

Nogales, Arizona (Rev.) JAMes T. WEBER 


Mission Plan Continues 


Epiror oF THE SIGN 

At the suggestion of L.E.O. in the May issue of Tue 
Sicn, I am sending a ten cent War Stamp. I, too, will 
be anxious to know just how many persons respond. 
It is a noble idea, and we all trust it will bring splendid 
results for the missions. 

As chairman of the book committee of our local pub- 
lic library I am greatly interested in your book reviews 
and find them most helpful in selections for general 
consumption. But why single out one feature? Every 
article in every issue is outstanding. 

Lansing, Iowa LucinpA W. NACHTWEY 


As a constant reader of your great magazine, THE 
Sicn, I am in favor of the plan proposed by L.E.O. in 
the May issue—for all readers to send you at least a 
ten-cent War Stamp. I am enclosing five dollars to help 
this great work in which I have always been interested. 

W. Phila., Pa. Mrs. R. Petirt 


A small group of members of the Catholic Daughters 
of America, after our last meeting, were discussing many 
and various things when someone mentioned a letter 
written by L.E.O. in your May issue, relative to sending 
you War Stamps for the missions. 

The enclosed stamps were the reply to the letter by 
our small group. Will you kindly accept them, along 
with our earnest prayer for many miles of them? 

Bridgeport, Conn. ELIzABETH R. KELLY 

Grand Regent 


Mission Procurator’s Note: The above letters are a few 
of the many received in response to a suggestion by 
L.E.O. in the May issue that readers of THE Sicn send 
at least a ten-cent War Stamp to be used for rebuilding 
the missions in China, We are certainly grateful to the 
many who have responded to this worthy suggestion. 
Total received to date (6/15/43) is $105.66 in War 
Stamps; $448 in cash. We are sincerely grateful to our 
many friends who have sent help to the missions in 
their hour of need. 


Thanksgivings 


Blessed Mother, M.C., Athens, Ga.; J.J.O’B., New 
Orleans, La.; Souls in Purgatory, N.A.F., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; St. Gemma, M.E.Z., Buffalo, N.Y.; St. Anthony, 
B.E.D., Rochester, N.Y.; E.C.C., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. 
Joseph, P.O’T., Winfield, L.I.; C.F.S., Glenside, Pa.; 
St. Jude, M.B., Jersey City, N.J.; J.T., Jamestown, N.Y.; 
M.C.Z., Monmouth Jct., N.J.; C.E.L., Dorchester, Mass.; 
E.Z., New York, N.Y.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
M.R.S., New Washington, Ohio; St. Ann, M.A.G., Had- 
don Heights, N.J.; St. Gabriel, E.T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

N.A.P., Scranton, Pa.; A.T.W., Rutherford, N.J.; 
J.F.K., Jersey City, N.J.; M.J.S., Kelso, Mo.; M.J.L., 
Briston, Conn., M.W., Cincinnati, Ohio; M.N., Chicago, 
Ill.; M.J., Pittsfield, Mass.; M.C., Elizabeth, N.J.; M.L., 
Cambridge, Mass.; M.W., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Birth Of A Voleano 


> WHEN A MAN witH a hoe lost his fertile fields and 
harvested a volcano. It’s told by Robert W. Wagner in 
the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


On February twentieth, as farmer Dionisio Pulido 
was scratching around on his few hectares of land out- 
side San Juan Parangaricutiro, Mexico, his hoe sud- 
denly broke through the soil, and a tiny puff of smoke 
emerged. The small fissure quickly widened. He could 
see shifting and multicolored sands within the opening. 
Dull rumblings came from the ground beneath his feet. 

Dionisio lost no time in running to the nearby village 
with this incredible news. When townsfolk arrived on 
the scene, angry flames were shooting up. Subterranean 
explosions drove them off. It was that most awesome of 
natural phenomena—the birth of a genuine volcano. 

Within a matter of hours, huge rocks were being 
hurled from the cavern, and the roads were jammed 
with fleeing hundreds who had loaded their meager 
possessions on burros. Their exodus was impeded by 
an incoming tide of tourists, anxious for ringside seats 
at this rare spectacle. 

The opening in the earth grew by the hour, and 
masses of rock, earth and lava were piled in an ever- 
widening ring around the sulphurous pit. Within three 
days the cone had attained a height of almost 250 feet, 
and a 500-foot crater had been formed .. . 

Parangaricutiro is to be promoted as a permanent 
tourist attraction—the only privately owned and—so far 
—nonstop volcano in captivity. Dionisio was inclined 
to bemoan the loss of his fertile acres at first, but now 
he’s beginning to think he may have something even 
better. 


-Retert Perfect 


> OF ALL THE slories told about the legendary, though 
contemporaneous, Helen Hayes (Mrs. Charles Mac- 
Arthur), this anecdote as related by Therese Lewis in 
“Town & Country” is tops. It could stop a filibuster: 


Her first official contact with. the political scene 
occurred several years ago in Washington, her home 
town. Miss Hayes and some others went there to testify 
at a Congressional hearing as to whether or not some 
20,000 international refugee children should be granted 
admission into the United States, To eliminate any 
possibility of these youngsters becoming public charges, 
private homes had already been found for all of them. 
But, of course, the foster parents and the refugees had 


° ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
CO / Fj CO ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 


never met. The opposition’s point was that such an 
arrangement would inevitably result in disappointment 
and discord. One Senator, questioning Miss Hayes, 
sought to reduce his objection to the most personal 
basis possible. He said, “Tell me this, Mrs. MacArthur 
—would you yourself ever accept a child without first 
seeing it?” She replied, “I didn’t see my own child until 
she was put in my arms.” 


Dehydrating Suggestion 


> WITH ALL THE unappetizing facts on desiccated food 
that are current, here is something from the “Topics of 
The Times” that gives a new angle. We are grateful to 
the “New York Times” for putting a bit of zest into a 
woefully dry subject: 


Pictures and figures of the enormous storage and 
transport economies in dehydrated foods never lose 
their wonder. You look at a healthy serving of beef or 
of cabbage in their natural state, and then at the modest 
little heap of nourishment which is the same amount of 
food with the water taken out. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the dehydrator makes a molehill out of 
a mountain, but he certainly does come near to master- 
ing the secret of Alice in Wonderland in manipulating 
$1zes. 

The dehydrating process cannot help giving rise to 
the wildest notions. One can think of so many things 
besides food where valuable space—and time—could be 
saved by pumping out the water. There is so much pub- 
lic oratory, for instance, where all the nutriment could 
be stored in a very small part of the original bulk. 
There are so many government reports, so many law- 
yers’ briefs and court opinions, so many blueprints of a 
new postwar world. There are so many huge new 
novels; and in their case the wonder is all the greater. 
People keep on turning out 1,000 pages of fiction at the 
same time they have been trying to dehydrate Charles 
Dickens. 


Der Fuehrer’s Face 


> THe “ATLANTIC MONTHLY” has this quotable quote 
in its “Quotes.” Dr. Goebbels is to blame: 


The Fuehrer is the image of the German people. If 
it were possible to sketch the face of our people it 
would show the same changes as in our Fuehrer’s face 
—a deep, earnest face made by sorrow. 

Compare it with Churchill’s face. Look and you will 
see how he grins and enjoys the war. 
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Poisen Gas 


>» Tue greatest danger in the use of poison gas is that it 
may create panic. By Paul W. Kearney in “Good House- 
keeping”: 


Military authorities have felt that the odds are 
against the use of poison gas by our enemies. Yet they 
concede that with Axis troubles piling up, the time may 
come when the Germans and the Japs will jettison dis- 
cretion and resort to gas raids against civilians on an 
all-or-nothing gamble. Indeed, the Japanese have al- 
ready several times used gas on the Chinese. 

This speculation was most recently voiced by Hon. 
James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany. It 
is logical, because gas has been pictured by thriller 
writers as a terrible killer, and because public appre- 
hension of it is so exaggerated that, unless the truth is 
broadcast, it may become the ace of all panic weapons. 

Not that gas isn’t an efficient weapon of war; it most 
assuredly is. Yet defense against it improved so rapidly 
after 1915 that the total number of American troops 
who died from gas in World War I was only 1,399—as 
contrasted to 2,370 who died from measles! Soldiers 
trapped in trenches are much finer targets than civilians 
who can take refuge indoors. 

War gas is dangerous; but the above simple compari- 
son sums up the story in a nutshell: the basic defenses 
against it are knowledge and training. . . 

Gas is no play-toy; but a little knowledge pulls its 
teeth. It is definitely a panic weapon rather than a kill- 
er. Hence the more we know about it, the less chance 
there is of the enemy’s using it against us successfully. 


Motorless Flight 


>» GLIDERS WILL PLAY an important part in military 
aviation of the future, Al Laughrey points out in an 
article in “Columbia”: 


We are destined to hear much more on the subject 
of gliders in military use. Air experts of the day don’t 
even raise an eyebrow over such predictions as radio- 
controlled, explosive-carrying “phantom gliders.” Nor 
do they gasp at suggestions of armor-plated gliders out- 
fitted with all the equipment necessary to fly in and set 
up temporary field headquarters in a combat zone. No 
amazement is evinced, either, over talk of gliders big 
enough to transport interceptor fighter planes to avoid 
the danger of whole shiploads being sent to the bottom 
with one enemy torpedo. Or talk of one-man observa- 
tion gliders which could be used like kites behind sea- 
going vessels to watch for submarines and other enemy 
craft. Or talk of great tank gliders capable of carrying 
thousands of gallons of gasoline for bombers on long 
hops. ... 

[here is no one who doubts that Germany got the 
jump on the rest of the world in the glider field, al- 
though the Allies are fast catching up. And it was one 
of those strange quirks of international politics that was 
at least partially responsible for the Nazis’ head start 


on the rest of the world in the field of motorless flight. 
Under terms of the Versailles Treaty, Germany was for- 
bidden the use of powered flight. The obvious develop- 


ment—the exploitation of gliding—was the result. 


THE T SIGN 
East Is East 


> IN MATTERS OF COURTSHIP and marriage, the East and 
West are far apart. Rev. Richard Brunner, O.F.M. Cap, 
describes the procedure followed in India in arranging 
a marriage. From an article in “The Cowl”: 


One of the chief concerns of Indian parents is to 
marry off their children. Therefore, soon after the little 
ones are born, fathers and mothers begin to look about 
for a possible match for their offspring. Though child 
marriage is no longer as common as it was, this engage. 
ment or betrothal of children is very frequent. 

At the present time many wealthy parents advertise 
in the papers. In the Hindustan Times, a daily published 
in Delhi, there are always a number of such advertise. 
ments. The following is a typical example: 
wanted for a young Shaivite Brahmin, educated, of re- 
spectable family, has a good prospect in life. Match must 
be an educated and beautiful virgin of the same caste. 
One proficient in music preferred. Photographs must 
accompany first inquiry. Apply, Box No. s 

Such a procedure appears strange to people of the 
West. However, “East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” In matrimonial matters the 
East and the West are indeed far apart. In India many 
a bride and bridegroom do not see each other before 
their wedding day—a custom that is observed by Hindus, 
Moslems, and also by many Catholics. 


New Inventions 


> GREAT SURPRISES are in store for us after the war in 
the way of new inventions. From “Newsweek”: 


A telephone that will answer itself and talk back to 
you when you come home was predicted last week by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., in New York for 
after the war. An industry checkup showed other novel 
inventions were also on the fire: lighter telephone 
instruments; broad extension of radio telephony, al- 
ready used by New York Edison Co. repair trucks for 
communication with their offices; and a little radio 
gadget that a subscriber could carry with him and that 
would signal when his phone at home or office is 
ringing so he could pick up the call at the nearest pub- 


lic phone (walkie-talkies are — but per- 
fectly possible if people want t 

The self-answering phone uses a recording device, 
usually a magnetic record on a steel tape, from which 
messages can later be erased by passing the tape between 
two poles of a magnet, thus permitting it to be used 
again and again. If nobody answers the phone, the 
caller can start talking to the tape. When the person 
called comes home, he picks up the receiver and the 
message is “played” to him. 

A variation of this device already in use records a 
two-way conversation for permanent records, but some- 
body has to pick up the receiver to make it work. But 
Bell objects to installing either device for general use. 
High maintenance fees would make the recordings too 
costly for most people; the company would be respon- 
sible for the clarity of recorded messages; besides, it 
feels gold diggers might try to get the boy friend on 
record without his knowledge and then sue for breach 
of promise. 
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BRIDGEHEAD TO VICTORY 


By L. V. Randall. 183 pages. Double- 
day, Doran & Company. $2.00 


This is a book of plans for the invasion 
of Europe. Intended to make clear to 
the public the difficulties and complex- 
ity of the task lying ahead of our armies, 
the book accomplishes its purpose care- 
fully and soberly. 

The first section is a “geostrategic 
analysis” of the merits of various coun- 
tries as points of attack. Strategic objec- 
tives, geopolitical conditions, and mili- 
tary preparations of the enemy provide 
the basis of the author’s conclusion that 
success lies only with an all-out, large- 
scale attack, “directed against so many 
sectors simultaneously that the enemy 
will be compelled to spread his forces 
thinly, particularly his air force, over the 
widest possible area.” 

Consideration is given to the prepara- 
tions that must be made for an invasion 
—man power, raw materials, transporta- 
tion, weapons, propaganda, co-ordina- 
tion of forces. Pertinent remarks on 
tactics and strategic positions will prove 
enlightening to the lay mind. 

To military strategists and Chiefs of 
Staff many of the author’s recommenda- 
tions may be faulty. This is to be ex- 


pected in days of necessary military 


secrecy. However, the author, who was a 
German officer in the last war, does suc- 
ceed in letting the public get some grasp 
on what will be involved in the invasion 
of the continent of Europe. 

PETER VANDERHORN 


COMBINED OPERATIONS 
Foreword by Lord Louis Montbaiten. 
155 pages. Macmillan. $2.00 
Publicly authorless, this book is the work 
of Hilary A. St. George Saunders who 
has written under no less than five noms 
de plume. His present work is the official 
story of the Commandos. Probably no 
modern fighting men have captured the 
public imagination so completely as have 
those soldier-sailor-airman raiders who, 
usually in small numbers, strike the 
enemy in stablike attacks at a chosen 
place and a chosen moment. Britain 
calls the work of these specialists Com- 
bined Operations or, more popularly, 
Commando raids. Reproducing the 
stealth and fierceness of the early Amer- 


ooks 


ican Indian, with whom, by the way, 
Goebbels compares them, these warriors 
of the night have carried out strikingly 
successful attacks in the Lofoten and 
Channel Islands, on the French and 
Norwegian coasts, in Italy and Mada- 
gascar. 

In a future day of calm and leisure, 
the material in this one small book will 
be sufficient for the writing of many 
lengthy and absorbing narratives. At the 
present moment no writer could pos- 
sibly-do justice to this official story. For 
one thing, military secrecy obviously re- 
quires the suppression of a wealth of 
descriptive detail. Another and more 
serious obstacle is the military staff's 
traditional lack of interest in per- 
sonalities, which deprives the account of 
the warm, human element it might 
otherwise possess. As it stands, however, 
the book is surprisingly informative 
throughout. It supplies, moreover, in its 
matter-of-fact style, an authentic mold 
which posterity will use in casting and 
glorifying the images of these almost 
anonymous heroes. 

This is a June Book of the Month 
selection. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


IS GERMANY INCURABLE? 
By Richard M. Brickner, M.D. 318 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 
This book is another of the many 
studies now being made to determine 
the underlying causes of the present 
European conflict. Dr. Brickner ap- 
proaches the problem from the stand- 
point of the neuropsychiatrist. He de- 
clares that the potent section of Ger- 
man society today shows alarming paran- 
oid trends, and that just as the indi- 
vidual paranoiac tends toward murder, 
mass paranoia tends toward war. His 
work concludes with suggestions for 
reducing this paranoid influence if and 
when the Nazi regime collapses. 
Although the author offers much 
original and interesting food for 
thought, one can fairly question the ac- 
curacy of his principal proposition.- The 
Hitlerian nucleus that governs Germany 
is obviously paranoid in its mania to 
dominate, its persecution complex, and 
its demand for scapegoats. That the 
active culture of Germany peculiarly 
tends to produce such leadership is at 
Patronage of our advertisers helps Tus SIGN 
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best questionable. There is no good 
reason to believe that Germany after 
Versailles would not have accepted any 
type of sword-clanking messias provided 
he promised enough and gave assurance 
of obtaining it. From what can be 
learned of the attitude of the great mass 
of the German people, it seems only 
fair to believe that the present paranoid 
leadership is a Providential scourge fall- 
ing upon Germany’s overfondness for 
military might. 

LOUISE SULLIVAN 


THE WORLD OF THE FOUR 
FREEDOMS 

By Hon. Sumner Welles. 121 pages. 

The Columbia University Press. $1.75 
In a short volume of addresses delivered 
before various gatherings of diplomats 
and at several trade association meetings, 
in this country and in Latin America, 
the Undersecretary places before us the 
blueprints for a new world order. The 
book is the work of a career diplomat, 
not that of a mere amateur, dabbling in 
world affairs. 

Because Mr. Welles is such a practical 

thinker, he realizes that our ideals of 
the Four Freedoms will mean very little 
if they are scoffed at by our so-called 
American realists for whom reality is 
always a matter of dollars and cents. He 
lays the blame for the failure of the 
League of Nations and for the economic 
and political woes of the past twenty- 
five years at the doorsteps of this group 
of mock realists. 
. But Mr. Welles is not a mere pessi- 
mist, chanting to us his jeremiad of the 
world’s ills; he is a prophet promising 
us brighter things to come from the new 
world order of co-operation and inter- 
national planning that must follow, if 
the war that we are now fighting is to be 
made worth-while. He demonstrates that 
such a world order is possible from the 
successful example of co-operation and 
mutual understanding that has existed 
for the past quarter of a century among 
the Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

For a clear, concise, and brief study 
of what our future economic and polit- 
ical order should be, we heartily recom- 
mend The World of the Four Freedoms. 


JOHN GERARD MCMENAMIN, C.P. 
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VACATIONS-— 
by PROXY! 


@ DOWN in NOVA SCOTIA 

Clara Dennis, Litt. D. 
Vacation in Nova Scotia this summer—in 
fancy! Travel rationing may limit your ac- 
tual journeyings, but in the pages of this new 
book you can wander through this pictur- 
esque and historic Province. Many illustra- 
tions plus the author’s gift of informal de- 
scription will give you a delightful summer 
holiday-—by proxy. 


—and by the same author: 


@ MORE ABOUT 
NOVA SCOTIA 


In the same pleasing, flowing style as Down 
in Nove Scotia, picturing parts of the Prov- 
ince not covered in that work; supplemented 
by thrilling tales of the London privateers, 
of Glooscap, the Indian god, the Captain 
Kidd treasure diggers of Oak Island and 
other bits of Nova Scotia history and folk- 
lore. $3.00 


@ THE LURE of QUEBEC 


W. P. Percival 
Quebec—where History was made! Where 
the army of Wolfe against that of Mont- 
calm tipped the balance of power in the New 
World in England’s favor! The scene, also, 
of many other decisive events in early his- 
tory. The student of those times will find a 
wealth of informative material in The Lure 
of Quebec. $3.00 


%& CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Cc. E. Walton 
A handbook of valuable information for all 
engaged in the vital task of Civilian Defense. 
Should be read by everyone with a home or 
other real property to protect. Does much to 
aid in bringing about a more intelligent con- 
ception of Civilian Defense and a unified 
campaign of public safety. “In my opinion 
an excellent book .. . all wardens should 
be familiar with its contents.’”’ Gen. Daniel 
Needham, Massachusetts Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety. 


@ OF BITTER GRAPES 


Emery E. Petho 
The author of this book of poems, now a 
student for the priesthood at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, is the great 
grandson of Alexander Petéfi, Hungary’s 
greatest poet. The introduction by Benjamin 
Francis Musser may well be taker as an 
indication of the regard which this noted 
critic has of this writer’s first published 
collection. $1.75 


@ MILL VILLAGE 


Alberic A. Archambault 
Fiction—based on the human interest hap- 
penings in the lives of a French-Canadian 
family uprooted from their homeland and set 
down to begin life anew in a crowded Con- 
necticut mill town. The author, a Justice of 
the Rhode Island Superior Court, writes 
with keen understanding of the joys and 
woes of this family’s struggle toward Amer- 
icanization. $2.50 


@ SUFFICIENT WISDOM 


Arthur MacGillivray, $.J. 
Writing in America, A. M. Sullivan, former 





President of the Poetry Society of America, 
said of this writer’s poetry: “Father Arthur 
MacGillivray has distinguished himself by 
original statement and lyric discipline.” 


This endorsement should interest poetry 
lovers in this collection of Father Mac- 
Gillivray’s poems, many of which have ap- 


peared in leading magazines. $2.00 
Order through 
THE SIGN 

Union City New Jersey 














UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
By Walter Lippmann. 177 pages. 
Little, Brown. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $1.50 

Mr. Lippmann states as the fundamental 

principle of foreign relations that a 

nation can be said to have a foreign 

policy only when commitments and 
power have been brought into balance, 
with resultant national security. His 
thesis is that American commitments 
and interests and ideals must be covered 
by our armaments, our strategic fron- 
tiers, and our alliances. From 1823, 
when the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed, our extracontinental commit- 
ments have expanded until today we 
are pledged to the military defense of 
territory from Alaska to Luzon, from 

Greenland to Cape Horn. At the same 

time we have pursued a policy of dis- 

armament, of isolation and pacifism. 
His conclusion is that we should form 

a nuclear alliance with Britain, Russia, 

and China. They are our natural allies, 

not by conscious choice, but under com- 
pulsion of community of interest. Only 
through the will of these powerful 

states to remain allied will we have a 

world-wide system of liberty under law. 

Mr. Lippmann is a clear thinker. He 
writes with conviction. And he will be 
hearkened to by many in Washington. 

His is a realistic approach to de facto 

world conditions, howsoever regrettable 

these conditions may be. On the ques- 
tion of postwar disarmament, Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s stand is at best ambiguous. De- 
spite isolated statements that would in- 
dicate the contrary, it would seem that 
his position is that the United States 
must have sufficient armaments to 
balance -American commitments. He 
fails to make clear that disarmament has 
been and will ever be doomed to failure 
so long as even one powerful nation re- 
fuses to accept the rules of international 
law. 

This is a June Book of the Month 

Club selection. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


CIRCUIT OF CONQUEST 

By Relman Morin. 361 pages. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.00 
A reporter for the Associated Press, Rel- 
man Morin spent three years in Japan. 
About a year before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, he visited the Philippines, Java, 
Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, and Indo- 
China. It was the timing of his trip that 
will arouse the envy of his colleagues. 
It is difficult to see how any newspaper- 
man could have made better use of the 
advantages offered to this reporter. The 
story is filled with good anecdote, acute 
military and political analysis, and his- 
torical lore. 

Strangely, the historical side lights are 
among the most interesting aspects of 
the book. In a few pages, Morin gives 

Patronage of our advertisers helps THe Sion 
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a fascinating description of the part that 
the Netherlands has played in the his 
tory of the East Indies since the six. 
teenth century. He adds to this some 
very enlightening observations regard. 
ing the colonial traits of the Dutch. His 
explanation for the amazing tolerance 
among such clashing elements as Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Moslems in Java is 
cogent and thought-provoking. 

Morin claims to have predicted the 
war with Japan a year before it broke 
out. He says that after a while he stopped 
trying to convince American and British 
officers of the inevitability of the con- 
flict. He states that no one really be. 
lieved the Philippines could meet a real 
invasion. He also has some interesting 
things to say about Japanese military 
and propaganda tactics preceding the 
war. Circuit of Conquest is a sound and 
vital book. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


JAPAN’S MILITARY MASTERS 
By Hillis Lory. With a Foreword by 
Ambassador Grew. 256 pages. The 
Viking Press. $2.50 
In 1926, Hillis Lory took up residence 
in Japan as a member of the faculty of 
Hokkaido Imperial University. Soon 
after his arrival, he became interested 
in that country’s rapidly growing army 
and began a collection of military data. 
This book is the outcome of those early 
records. Its sources are the statements 
of the Japanese War Department cir- 
culated at the time, information . ob- 
tained from friends connected with the 
military staff, and personal observations. 
A convincing case is made herein for 
the efficiency and striking power of 
the Nipponese war machine. Both com- 
mon soldier and officer are shown to 
be modern Spartans, ruthless, well- 
equipped, and devoted to their cause to 
the point of fanaticism. Quite factually, 
this author makes it clear that the Japa- 
nese have been highly successful in the 
“spiritual mobilization” of their army 
and that this morale can be expected to 
continue as long virtually as a single 

soldier is left to fight. 

ROBERT KENDALL 


QUEENS DIE PROUDLY 

By W. L. White. 273 pages. Har- 

court, Brace Company. $2.50 
“It was our duty not to dissipate our- 
selves in lost causes, but to do what 
damage we could and conserve our 
strength to fight again.” Yet this is the 
story of men and Flying Fortresses 
battling and dwindling in lost causes— 
Luzon, Mindanao, Borneo, Java, fight- 
ing a delaying action, waiting for the 
thousand planes that never came. 

The author of Journey For Margaret 
and They Were Expendable in the pres- 
ent volume presents the story of, the 
pitiful bravery of American airmen in 
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the Philippines through the mouth of 
Colonel Frank Kurtz and the crew of 
the “grizzled old Flying Fortress—the 
Swoose.” “On her- side is a jaunty 
emblem daubed there by the hand of 
some boy, unknown now and probably 
dead—the outline of a misshapen bird 
‘The Swoose’—half swan and _ half 
goose.” So filled with movement is the 
book that, regrettably, no room is left to 
paint the personalities of these lads who 
could do little more than take it, so de- 
vastating were the odds against them. 
From the mouths of now one and now 
another of the crew the story unfolds of 
how our boys struck telling blows at the 
onsweeping Japs in the Southwest Pa- 
cific War. It is a grand story, with gal- 
lantry and heartaches and action and 
(this is the only black mark against the 
book) occasional profanity. It is the 
story of a losing battle, the story of 
modest men fighting against incredible 
odds, the story of queens of the air who 
died proudly. 

JOHN PIERCE 


TWILIGHT OF CIVILIZATION 
By Jacques Maritain. 65 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $1.50 
Maritain deserves to be classed among 
those spiritual giants who labor valiantly 
and effectively for the construction of a 
better world. The present brief book is 
a translation of a lecture given in Paris 
in 1939. The author gives a critique of 
“classical humanism” that was too hu- 
man since it left out God, and pleads 
for an integral humanism that will build 


‘a civilization open to the light and love 


of Divine Grace. The competing sys- 
tems of New Orders built upon Racism 
or Communism are briefly but trench- 
antly criticized. He contrasts the atti- 
tude of the Gospel toward the world 
and that of the Pagan Empire. Finally 
he explains the relationship between 
Democracy and Christianity. A few ad- 
ditional notes since it was first delivered 
make it more contemporaneous, but the 
principles are so timeless that most of 
what Maritain writes will be contempo- 
raneous for a long time to come. 
GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


THE WIND THAT SWEPT MEXICO 
By Anita Brenner and George B. 
Leighton. 302 pages. Harper and 
Brothers. $3.75 

In The Wind That Swept Mexico, the 
story of the Mexican Revolution, accord- 
ing to the rather large claim of the au- 
thors, has been put together “for the 
first time.” The book consists of two 
parts, 100 pages.of text by Miss Brenner, 
followed by 184 historical photographs 
of phases and personalities of the Revo- 
lution from Porfirio Diaz to Avila Ca- 
macho, assembled by George B. Leigh- 
ton. Without a doubt, the photographs 
make the book distinctive. 


Anita Brenner, author of Idols Behind 
Altars, the ‘underlying thesis of which is 
that the Indians of Mexico were never 
really converted to Christianity but se- 
cretly worship hidden idols in Catholic 
shrines, has here entered with rollicking 
spirit into the events that plunged Por- 
firio Diaz from the Presidential seat in 
1911 and led the country through the 
tortuous bolshevism of a social justice 
known as the Revolution. Miss Brenner 
justly analyzes the causes: an aging po- 
litical dictatorship and the emergence 
of young discontents, the social ferment 
of the masses excluded from the fruits 
of the Liberal-era and of Porfirian pros- 
perity, and the interventionist experi- 
ments of the White House. Her descrip- 
tions of the upheaval and of the princi- 
pals—Madero, Carranza, Villa, Zapata, 
Obregén—are extremely vivid, with the 
rather bitter delight at times of a spec- 
tator watching Kilkenny cats. 

To Miss Brenner, the word “Catholic” 
spells poison. The Church gets credit 
for nothing except for being a sort of 
glittering but decrepit handmaid of the 
Liberal era, ever ready to exercise the 
“mental authority of priests” over a long 
unsuspecting but now awakening people. 

JAMES A. MAGNER 


THE LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 484 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace Company. $4.50 
This book has two conspicuous merits: 
(1) it gives the first over-all picture of 
United States- Latin American policy 
from the founding of the Republic to 
the “rediscovery” of the Americas in 
the current world crisis, and (2) it 
places the major emphasis on recent de- 
velopments in inter-American policy. 

Among the topics which pass in swift 
review are the Monroe Doctrine, Mani- 
fest Destiny, the Roosevelt Corollary, 
Pan-Americanism, the Panama Policy, 
the Doctrine of Noninterventionism 
and the Good-Neighbor Policy. Dr. 
Bemis, who is Farnam professor of 
diplomatic history at Yale University, 
pays a well-merited tribute to former 
president Herbert Hoover for his part 
in liquidating the remnants of North 
American imperialism. Under his or- 
ders, the last Marines left Nicaragua in 
January 1933. Mr. Hoover likewise ar- 
ranged for the evacuation of U. S. 
military forces from Haiti. In this 
perspective, co-operation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is shown to be the work 
of both Republicans and Democrats. 

A serious defect in this otherwise 
scholarly volume is the author’s failure 
to study the wealth of material avail- 
able in Catholic magazines, reviews, and 
periodicals on Woodrow Wilson's inter- 
vention in Mexico, the persecutory na- 
ture of legislative interference with 
parents in the education of their chil- 
Please order your books through Tue Sicn 











Once upon a time... 


a Franciscan friar named Marcos 
de Niza set out from Mexico City 
in search of Seven Golden Cities. 
The year was 1538. Fray Marcos 
found the Seven Cities . . . but the 
result was not what he had expected 


Mabel Farnum 
has put it all into a book 


THE SEVEN 
GOLDEN CITIES 


Fray Marcos and the 
Coronado Adventure 


Much of the story has never been told 
before. The author of STREET OF 
THE HALF-MOON dug it out of old 
historical documents and maps. After- 
ward she visited the actual locale and 
met not only Fray Marcos’ Franciscan 
descendants, but members of the Indian 
tribes he knew, who live today much the 
same as they did then. She has pieced 
together an absorbing, accurate account - 
that Americans may know of his im- 
portant work, not only in opening the 
vast Southwestern territory to explora- 
tion, but also in bringing Christ to the 
Indians of the area. 


This is a new chapter in American 
history. This is the beginning of the 


Southwestern Indian missions. 
$2.75 


Send your order fo 
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Dear Members: 


Since I wrote my last let- 
ter for you, we've received 
a cable from Bishop 0'Gara 
begging for a large extra 
sum of money. 


I'm sure you read his let- 
ter in last month's issue 
of THE SIGN. There he re- 
lated the astronomical rise 
in prices for the ordinary 
commodities of life. There- 
fore his appeal. 


To meet these rising prices 
we'll need very many more 
members putting away a. 
penny a day in our Christ- 
mas Club for Christ. 


Therefore, I'm going to ask 
you not only to keep up 
your own good work, but to 
make a serious effort to 
enroll your friends in this 
club during this month. 


If every member will get 
two or three friends to 
fill out a coupon such as 
that below, and. begin a 
mighty campaign of “mites,"* 
I know that together we'll 
be able to do much for 
Bishop O'Gara and his mis- 
Sionaries before the year 
is out. 


Have a happy vacation. 


Sincerely, 


Co. ea 


Dear Father: Please send me a mite box H 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. ; 
1 
a 


See eet ee eee wee Mew oweweoeaesaee: 
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UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


% THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides), 


* 


* 


* 


THE SIGN 


$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. ‘Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. ‘‘His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’’ by Albert J. Doonet. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Missa 


Puisque J’ay Perdu.” 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 


ORDER FROM 
UNION CITY, N. J. 














Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 


SEND THIS 


FOR YOUR 


SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 
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SPECIAL 
HOLDER. 
WITH 
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dren, and on the influence of Christian 
ideals on the total American scene. In- 
ternational law and diplomacy draw 
deeply from Catholic wellsprings, espe- 
cially in regard to the most constructive 
phases of inter-American friendship. It 
is imperative that a formula be devised 
to render the Catholic interpretation 
of this theme accessible to the producers 
of books. : 

JOSEPH F. THORNING 


THE GOD OF THE MACHINE 


By Isabel Paterson. 292 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 


Were an electrical engineer or a physi- 
cist to write of the social, economic, and 
political career of nations, he might well 
have written The God of the Machine. 
In terms of energy, circuits, dynamos, 
the structures of government are re- 
viewed from the Phoenicians to the 
U.S.A. in World War II. We cannot say 
that the use of technological verbiage is 
of any aid to clarity. Rather the con- 
trary. It may be graphic to prove that 
the Axis powers can never dominate the 
world because they are short circuits in 
the flow of energy; or that the British 
Empire blazed into glory because it is 
on an oceanic circuit; or that the United 
States is possible because it is a dynamo 
that increases the potential as well as 
the flow of energy. But does it prove 
anything for the nontechnical mind? 
Of what use is mechanistic allegory when 
it comes to human wills? 

Mrs. Paterson gives small aid or com- 
fort to collectivists of any shade. She 
places liberty and human rights squarely 
on the solid truth that man has a soul, 
immortal. She is vastly right in much of 
what she states, but at times, we fear, 
she is right for the wrong reason. She has 
missed the Christian concept of State in 
her understandable anxiety to keep gov- 
ernment from overspreading. She utters 
half-truths in her anxiety to italicize 
statements intended to give a jolt. This 
is not an easy book to read. Definitely 
not. But it is worth the effort. 

JANE CARROL 


A NEWMAN TREASURY 


Chosen and edited by Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold. 404 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00 


This is much more than another volume 
of selections from the great Oratorian. 
It does not aim merely to put between 
covers 400 pages of memorable essays 
and sermons culled from Newman's 
many volumes but rather to illustrate 
through some of his most distinguished 
pronouncements both -as Anglican and 
as Catholic the continuity of his thought 
and the three primary problems which 
profoundly concerned him: “the prob- 
lem of the development of religious 
doctrine, the problem of belief (in a 


rationalistic age), and the problem of 
humanistic education in an age of 
science and of religious revival.” To 
offer adequate answers to these prob- 
lems and to press them home upon his 
generation Newman dedicated , his 
genius as a spiritual leader and as a 
master of the written and spoken word. 
Specifically, Professor Harrold has 
drawn most heavily on Newman’s Idea 
of a University and his sermons, two 
from his Anglican and four from his 
Catholic volumes. Generous though less 
lengthy selections have been taken from 
the Apologia, The Development of 
Christian Doctrine, The Grammar of 
Assent, and The Present Position of 
Catholics in England. It is worth noting 
that more than a fourth of this anthol- 
ogy is devoted to short selections from 
virtually the entire range of Newman's 
works grouped under such significant 
captions as “The Church and the 
World,” “Nature and Super-nature,” 
“The Individuality of the Soul,” etc. 
Although Professor Harrold states that 
he is an Episcopalian, he is convinced 
that the real Newman whom he has 
sought to present here was “if not 
Roman, certainly Catholic always, and 
Roman Catholic in his greatest works.” 
This is a fine piece of work, and not 
the least of its virtues is the fact that 
Professor Harrold through his admir- 
able Introduction and his illuminating 
notes has succeeded in underlining the 
nature of the obligations which Western 
culture in its current struggle for sur- 

vival owes to Newman. 
JOSEPH J. REILLY 


BEETHOVEN 
By Emil Ludwig. 356 pages.:G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 


No matter how greatly we admire the 
immortal music of Beethoven, there are 
few indeed who would have cared to 
live with him. An insufferable conceit, 
an uncontrolled temper, a_ blistering 
vocabulary that was at times both in- 
decent and revolting: these were the 
accouterments of one of the greatest 
artists of all time. 

This new life by Emil Ludwig does 
not give us any new information. In 
fact, Mr. Ludwig admits frankly that he 
has drawn greatly upon the researches 
of Thayer. But he does give us another 
“Life” in what is probably by this time 
the “Ludwig tradition.” Emil Ludwig 
himself in his foreword claims that he 
initiated a new school of biography with 
his publication of The Life of Goethe 
in 1919. This assumption is not entirely 
defensible, but certainly Mr. Ludwig has 
injected a more interesting and enter- 
taining strain in the art of biography. 

Musicians will object to Mr. Ludwig’s 
arbitrary assignment of imagery to 


Beethoven’s music. While it is true that 
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some of Beethoven’s music is “program” 
in style (for example, his Pastoral Sym- 
phony), it would be an injury to see in 
all his compositions the influence of 
visual imagery. This is to destroy the 
classical distinction between “program” 
and “absolute” music. 

Many musicians will secretly envy 
Beethoven’s ability to insult roundly 
anyone who dared to speak, even in a 
whisper, while he was playing, and they 
will derive a vicarious delight from the 
unmerciful epithets he hurls at those 
who dare to approach his cathedral of 
tone without utter silence. 

The tragedy of Beethoven's life is 
that his almost infinite capacity for 
beauty was starved—when he might have 
had God! 

FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


WITH A MERRY HEART 

Compiled and edited by Paul J. Phe- 

lan. 353 pages. Longmans, Green & 

Company. $3.25 
It was Belloc who said, “Genuine laugh- 
ter is the physical effect produced in the 
rational being by what suddenly strikes 
his immortal soul as being damned 
funny.” 

You won’t laugh at everything in this 
book. But some selections are going to 
strike your immortal soul amidships. 
You'll laugh, and with a merry heart. 
There is much that is humorous in the 
best literature of all lands. From con- 
temporary Catholic writers, Mr. Phelan 
has compiled a collection of literary 
worth as well as of merriment. Chester- 
ton is here, and of course Belloc. Hey- 
wood Broun and John Kieran. Agnes 
Repplier and Katherine Burton. The 
table of contents is a partial catalogue 
of men and women great in the field of 
letters. 

Many of the reader’s favorites are 
sure to be included, for the compiler 
has covered the field representatively 
and has formulated his product in five 
parts, ranging from fiction and short 
stories through poetry, essays and let- 
ters, plays and dialogues, to anecdotes 
of fact and fancy. Each selection is 
capped with a brief biographical note. 
This is the Catholic Book of the Month 
selection for June. It will make many a 
heart merry. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL 

By James Hilton. 169 pages. Little, 

Brown & Company. An Atlantic 

Monthly Press Book. $1.50 
Amid the fertile outcropping of war 
stories this one should bulk large. The 
renowned author of Good-bye Mr. Chips 
and Random Harvest enlarges the scope 
of his métier by writing a fictional biog- 
raphy of the heroic Navy doctor who 
merited the Navy Cross for his distin- 
guished services in removing a group of 
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the minute you decide 
on THE FLANDERS 


With the emphasis this year on 
REST and RELAXATION. The Fian- 
ders, one of America's distinguished 
family hotels offers everything for a 
restful change from defense activi- 
ties. Completely fire-proof. 
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Saint Gemma's 


League of Prayer 
SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Month of June, 1943 


Masses S810... . wc ctccccasce 8 
Masses Heard ......cccovees 23,405 
Holy Communions ......... 8,007 
Visits to B. Sacrament....... 45.750 
Holy Hour ...,...:...40 oo 2,011 
Spiritual Communions ...... 68,270 
Benediction Services :..... " 1,897 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........ 42,936 
Stations of the Cross ........ 33,401 
Visits to the Crucifix ....... 17,180 
Beads of the Five Wounds .. 1,001 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 35-044 
Visits to Our Lady ......... 20,103 
RROBATICS 200. ccs ccccecceces 37,200 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ... 6,813 
Ejaculatory Prayers . > 697.703 
Hours of Study, Reading .... 27,347 
Hours of Labor... ...... scares 20,767 
Acts of Charity and Zeal .... 53,652 
Prayers, Devotions ......... - 396,668 
Hours of Silence ...... ccc 34.245 
Various WOOFER 2... sesccess 40,409 


Saint Gemma Galgani is the patron of 
this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan. 
China. 














wounded sailors from the island of Java. 

Dr. Corydon Wassell, U.S.N.R., is a 
sort of wartime Mr. Chips because of 
his quiet disposition and lovable char- 
acteristics. He thought it rather natu- 
ral that he should remain with the 
twelve stricken survivors of the Hous- 
ton and Marblehead who could not be 
moved off the island with the others 
when the Japs threatened invasion. 
So he stayed with his “boys” until the 
last minute and then moved them by 
slow stages, always a jump ahead of 
the enemy, until he finally saw them 
safely in Australia. 

A thrilling saga of heroism and fidel- 
ity to duty recounted by a veteran 
novelist. This is right out of the top 
drawer, and as a literary investment, it 
is as safe as a War Bond. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


THIS MAN WAS IRELAND 

By Robert Farren. 229 pages. Sheed 

& Ward. $1.50 
The poet of Thronging Feet and Time’s 
Wall Asunder is progressing rapidly to 
major stature. Like its predecessors, his 
new poem on St. Colmcille has the ten- 
sile strength of words stretched taut like 
wires and struck to music by a vigorous 
and original talent. The earlier experi- 
mentation has borne fruit in a highly in- 
dividualized style that has, nevertheless, 


| retained the best of tradition. Farren 


has found himself. 

Unfamiliar but musical place- and 
person-names, occasional obscure refer- 
ences, and frequent footnotes may repel 
the lazy; lovers of tough, concentrated 
cadence will find This Man Was Ireland 
an exciting experience and delight in 
lines like .these: 

The man gnarled—as an oak-tree 

clenching the crest of a mountain, 
maimed by the quarrel of contrary 
winds without let— 

as the fingers, like knotted strings, 

of the mason who’s felt 

marble deaden his hands and cold- 

chisel strip 

the heat from his heart in raw, 

chill dawns through a life. 

Anger savaged his soul. 

ALBAN LYNCH, C.P. 


DAVID 
By Duff Cooper. 292 pages. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.00 


David is one of the most gifted and ap- 
pealing characters of all history. A shep- 
herd boy who became a military genius, 
a clever statesman, a king who welded 
the jealous tribes of his people into a 
great nation, a poet whose artistry has 
never been equaled, a great lover, a 
tender father. David demands a master 
craftsman for his biographer. 

Duff Cooper tells his story interest- 
ingly and in faultless prose. But he has 
not written a biography of David, because 
Please order your books through Tue Sian 
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he rejects the doctrine of Biblical In- 
spiration and neglects entirely the super- 
natural forces that molded David's char- 
acter and directed his life. Duff Cooper's 
David is a purely human appraisal of 
“the man after God’s own heart.” The 
inadequacy and falsity of such a limited 
view of the facts of Sacred History is 
strikingly manifest in the first chapter, 
Samuel is described as a sour old man 
who opposed Saul because of political 
jealousy. The divine fact of Saul’s re- 
jection in favor of David is completely 
ignored—yet this alone, according to the 
Bible, is the key to an understanding of 
Samuel’s relations with Saul and David. 
Duff Cooper is an eminent British 
statesman, who is a master of English 
prose and well acquainted with the an- 
cient history of the Near East, but he is 
unqualified to write David's biography 
because he does not understand and will 
not accept the supernatural facts of 

David's history. 
RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


TREES AND TEST TUBES 

By Charles Morrow Wilson. 352 

pages. Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 
When Singapore fell, Americans first 
realized how closely their comfort, con- 
veniences, and in some cases their liveli- 
hood, were linked to the stately rubber 
trees of the Far East. Today all are 
painfully aware that, strategically, rub- 
ber is the most important crop in the 
world. 

Our present interests prompt the 
reading of this absorbing story of that 
crop. It unfolds the panorama of pov- 
erty-shackled men of genius who strug- 
gled to master the use of a resource 
which God and nature so bountifully 
provided; of the exploited little men of 
South America and Malaya whose 
labors built the fabulous rubber em- 
pires; of farsighted men who _ were 
handicapped in experimenting for syn- 
thetic substitutes; of visionless leaders 
who dozed while enemies successfully 
plotted our present plight. 

The fact that practically all Far East- 
ern rubber was lifted seed and root 
from the Amazon Basin, and that our 
promised synthetics are still so far from 
ambitioned goals, is a challenge on 
which the author dwells with interest- 
provoking emphasis. Farmer, experi- 


enced traveler, unwearied and unafraid } 


searcher for facts, he puts in simple, 
straightforward fashion conclusions 
which will undoubtedly affect the future 
pattern of our lives. 

The reader will travel far, but with 
ease, in these pages, and will agree with 
the author that the story of rubber is 
one of “social and ethical values which 
can no longer be measured in terms of 
test tubes, mixing room formulas, or 
dollars and cents profit.” 

THEOPHANE MAGUIRE, G.P. 
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CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. 354 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 

Nothing need be said to herald the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Next to the 
Scripture it is probably the most famous 
of all spiritual books, excepting the 
Imitation of Christ. The only explana- 
tion necessary here is the reason for this 
new translation. Mr. Sheed argues that 
the Confessions are “timeless, completely 
at home in every age” and since the 
now extant translations from the Latin 
are archaic, it is fitting that the book 
should be given to the public in modern 
English. This famous book is strong 
meat, but through its mortifying revela- 
tions Augustine meant to hammer into 
the minds of his readers his own agoniz- 
ing experience so aptly expressed by 
Oscar Wilde: “He does not win who 
plays with sin, In the Secret House of 
Shame.” 

A hardy perennial, the Confessions of 
St. Augustine can always be read and 
re-read with profit to the soul. 

THOMAS S. EVELYN 


BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 
By E. J. Pratt, 66 pages. The Basilian 
Press. $1.50 

The remarkable story of the Jesuit mar- 
tyrs of North America in the early part 
of the seventeenth century has been re- 
counted many times. This account is 
distinctive in that it is written in blank 
verse in a highly dramatic style. 

. The author, E. J. Pratt, is an accom- 
plished Canadian poet and he has lent 
to this effort the fine qualities which 
distinguish his other poetry. The thing 
is like a melodious fugue which empha- 
sizes the heroism and sanctity of Brebeuf 
and his companions, whose high-mettled 
courage is finally receiving due acknowl- 
edgment from the world after a lapse of 
three hundred years. 

To the author, commendation for a 
little masterpiece; and to the reading 
public, an exhortation to buy a book 
that is rich in spiritual and intellectual 
dividends. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


REVIEWERS 

REV. BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P., is professor 
of English literature at Holy Cross Semin- 
ary, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

REv. JAMES A. MAGNER, Ph.D., S.T.D., is 
Procurator of the Catholic University in 
Washington and author of Men of Mexico. 

REV. CONSTANTINE PHILLIPs, C.P., is pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at St. Michael’s Monas- 
tery, Union City, N. J. 

Josepu J. ReEILLy, Ph.D., Litt.D., professor 
of English and librarian of Hunter College, 
New York City, and author of Newman as a 
Man of Letters. 

Rev. Josepu F. THoRNING, Ph.D., S.T.D., is 
professor of Sociology at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., and Director of 
The Sign Seminars. 
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THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


The first revision of the English of our New Testament in 190 
years. It has been prepared under the direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by offering its readers 
an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly 
through THE SIGN. Every Catholic home should have a copy 
of the New Testament which should be read by its members 


regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to 
THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
Enclosed please find $ 
New Testament: 


EEE CER ETE. copies Confraternity Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imitation 
leather, red edges. 


Soe. ess copies Guild Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 
grain, full gilt edges. 


en ee copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 


for which send me the following copies of the 














Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. N. A. Marnell, Lt. Lawrence A. Gough, Rev. John Francis Vanston, C.P., Rev. Wm. H. 
Walsh, P.I., Rev. Patrick F. O'Connor, Rev. James D. Canarie, Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew. 


Sister Bertha, Sister M. St. Anselm, Sister Therese Maria. 


Thomas C. O’Donnell, Vincent Glynn, Thomas Casey, Rose Gordon, Jack Harper Wood, 
John Bisso, Mrs. Nolan, Anna Keiner, Mrs. D. E. McCarthy, V. H. Griffin, Pauline Griffin 
Wilson. 


Bridget Halton, Agnes McCune, William McGurk, Mrs. Charles Blake, Robert K. Berg- 
hauser, U. S. N., Mary Keckeissen, Dr. William L. James, Minnie McCarthy, John R. Mac- 
Donald, Mr. O. H. Bryant. 

Stephen B. Clements, Florence E. Farley, Dr. Frederick R. McGrail, Frank X. Hauser, Sr., 
Mary Hauser, Mr. C. E. Conley, Mr. H. M. Conwell, Cornelius Gaffney, Thomas J. Gillespie. 


Margaret Norton Curren, Mary J. Coffey, Miss 8. K. Murphy, James F. McDermott, Dr. 
William L. Madden, John Carroll, Margaret V. Moore, Jemima Johnson, Catherine Murrin. 


Mr. T. W. Carlos, Mrs. P. Gallagher, Charles J. Hannigan, Mary Lynch, Mrs. Wm. O’Brien, 
Samuel Berry, Mr. W. F. Milz, Patrick T. Cox, Mrs. S. Galvin, John T. Maginnis, Julio 
Leonard. 


Peter W. Mullahy, George Sunkel, Pauline Bodus, Mr. W. Mainland, Mary Steers, Catherine 
Bortree, Frances Bruton, Lena Hoertz, Annie Scannell, Mr. D. P. McMahon. 


Harry J. Devine, Mary Kelly, Catherine J. Coleman, Alfred Marfiak, Mary L. Moran, Mrs. 
Edward J. Brown, Elizabeth McCormick, Mrs. Honor T. Murray, Salvatore Ferraioli. 


Car] Ghrist, Mary Creamer, Mrs. A. M. Althoff, Mrs. J. B. Cordell, Lieut. Russell Fleming, 
Ellen Gallagher, Florence Hickey, Francis W. Kleitz, Thomas F. Mullen, Agnes J. Dennehy. 


Mrs. &. Ambrose, Giulia Ferrara, Dolor Faucher, Mrs. McWeeney, Leo Wackerly, David E. 
Fitzgerald, James P. Conlin, James Murray, Edward Montmarquet, Mary F. Healy. 


Mrs. John Tonry, August Mueller, Sr., Michael Boyle, John Mahon. 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 
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Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special oes 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal st ts 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 














St. Leo College Preparatory Sch Schoo! | 


, Conducted by the Benedictine 
s the only Catholic Boarding High School 
ts Boys in the State of Florida, A ww 
Seventh Grade Through High Sc 
Accredited. 
For complete information address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 














ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY 


Portland, Maine 
A select paorees school and day school, -- 
jucted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by th 
‘atholic University of America, the State bert 
_ ent of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 
miles from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 
Address Directress 


MOUNT ST.JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from East RR. coast; Central and So. 
America. Scientific, Classica! and Business courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by ‘uiddle States Association 
and Maryland. All major sports, band. orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore, Md., for catalog. 


REGIS COLLEGE satin 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 

ration for Teacher-Training, for 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 
Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 

















MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE 


ATCHISON, KANS. 


institution t by t the a 
Secon Schools, “4 the National Catholic 
Association of American 
ity of Kansa: vy the State ‘Board 
ion, and affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America. 
Mount St. be toe Bae is a ein College for women 
ine Sister: 
For catalogue, address The Dean 


MOUNT § SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Resident and Day Students 
Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges 
inte and Secondary Schools. | 


Lil Pr 
pene mel technology, nursing, gon vherapy, ned 
ty: Mus sie preparation for diploma. Secretarial—General 
ind med! 


Catalog on request. Address Registrar. 
y ters lercy of the 
Union in the United States. 
High School—Four year course. 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Bi of ebtsaetuee Se, eae cou oe 
ts) arter: y the Commonwea! 
f Massach confer a 


with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University of ~ F of New Ycrk. Membership 
in the ssgeiation of Le eo — ig A 
land Association 0: Golleges and Secondary Schools 
selden? ahd non-resident stud tudents 





THE ‘f SIGy 
MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


. N. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School Departmen, 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
“Where Boys are glad to return’ Talkies 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 
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MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


announces the establishment of 


THE ALOYSIA HARDEY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


in co-operation with 
St. Clare’s and St. Francis’ Hospitals. 


First session July 6 to August 28, 1943, 


Registration open now for resident and 
day students. 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 
For further information apply to 
the Committee on Admissions. 

The Aloysia Hardey School of Nursing, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
West 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Telephone EDgecombe 4-1500. 




















LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Nerve 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart. 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


. 








COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 














Secretarial Dip 
tional opportunities in ~¥ 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 








SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Aue, Se Science, Philosophy, Mose, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


cs, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 
INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
Sth Grades. 
Address: Headmaster, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








il 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


Errective college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 











COINDRE HALL 
Boarding School for Boys—3A to 8B 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington ae Huntington, L. |., N. Y. 
ress: 


Director 
Box 148 Huntington, L. 1., N. Y¥. 




















MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development in an atmosphere healthful, distine 
tive, Catholic. Courses: college preparatory, aca- 
demic, music, art, home economics. State chartered. 
Accredited. Athletics. Kindergarten through high 
school. Illustrated booklets. 


Sisters of St. Dominic 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Announces New Classes Starting July 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 


Fordham College. Courses Leading to A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. 

Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social 
Science. 

School of Business. B.S. degree with Business 
Majors. 

College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 

Graduate School Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 
School of Education. Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 
School of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 
1943. 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service. Full Semester Summer 
Session Starts June 21, 1943, for Candidates 

for Master’s Degree. 
Accelerated Programs in All Departments. 
Write for Announcements. Specify Department 
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College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degr 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, 
SS BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Aeereaied by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


N. ¥. 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


Albany, New York 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
ef Women. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Day Pupils and Boarders 


Courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 


. as Majors. 








MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 
for Boys Baden, Penn. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted , 4 ie Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Ag A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Peun- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School. State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL, 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Conducted by tae monma, assisted 
by lay masters. 


Scholarships available 
Seventh and eighth grades and high school 
courses. College pr speraree. -Classical course, 
with additiona — for Mathe- 
matics and Physic 


Good facilities for athletics 
Summer High School and Camp. 


Ages 12 to 17. Farm work. Shop. 
“War courses” Athie tics. 





























GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 





CAMPS—RESORTS 























ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grand Rapids, Ohie 
A country school for boys in the grades conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns. Well-equipped buildings. 
A mile and a quarter river frontage. 
Riding—rowing—all outdoor sports. 
Resident Coach. Terms moderate. 
For catalog write the 
Directress, Nazareth Hall Militar 
Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand 


School 
apids, Ohio 





St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central] Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrer 


WAPANACHKI ieunremer i. 


1000 ft. elevation. Rustic cabins. BOYS 7 to 16. 
Sports, work — under able instructors. 
Farming and forestry. Fee for July and August 
$200.00. Write for booklet. 
Rev. Joseph B. Scully 
213 W. 82nd Street New York City, N.Y. 
Phone SU 7-0634 








Devin Clare Residence 


415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 











St. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2e".0°., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 

in air. Mental, , and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior. 














VOCATIONS 








DO YOU WISH TO SERVE GOD? 
Sous AWAIT YOUR DECISION 


- a vocation? The Mission Hel 
a ee a Eotigions social ory ce 
S. and in Puerto a 
to the 
through Catechetical in: 


struction among pubic cahpat children —_, those spir- 
itually in need, Parish Visiting and Census Taking. 


ts Christ caliing YOU to join their ranks? 


Write: Convent of Mission Hel; 
* West Joppa Road, Towson, 





ryland 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 


Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmei D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh ace, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to verend 
Mother Superior, Carmei D.C-J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, 











They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: : 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 Ne. Harlem Avenue 
Chicage, I. 
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FICTION IN FOCUS 


(Continued from first page) 


o! the long, desperate, grinding war ot. 


independence, but the account, by all 
odds the best portion of the book, is the 
bitingly impressive for that. 
Paine’s later career in England and 
France comes as something of a hurried 
anticlimax. It lacks the immediacy and 
the fire of the middle sections. His- 
torical figures like Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Morris, Danton, and 
Burke (none too well understood by the 
author) appear in these pages, and it is 
a considerable tribute to the author's 
skill that they do not seem to have 
been borrowed from Madame _ Tus- 


more 


saud’s. 

Mr. Fast is bent on justifying all of 
Paine’s opinions. Some of them need no 
defense. But when Paine got on the 
subject of religion, he was far from in- 
fallible or even consistent. His version 
of Christianity does not square with 
Christ’s version. It seems never to occur 
to self-appointed interpreters of Chris- 
tianity that its Founder may have had 
something very definite to say about its 
form, its tenets, its code, and its ritual, 
and that He might reasonably be cred- 
ited with meaning what He said. 


(Doubleday. Doran. $2.75) 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75) 


The Ministry of Fear by Graham Greene 
Decline and Fall by Evelyn Waugh 


> Both these  still-young English 
novelists are converts. Both are ruthless- 
ly antiromantic. Both are outspoken 
commentators on the ills that flesh and 
spirit are heir to. But Mr. Greene is far 
more positive than Mr. Waugh. The 
latter is a fabulously endowed satirist 
who misses none of the folly and pre- 
tense of men and sets it all down in a 
form which is exaggerated but observant 
of true proportion. He never indicates 
is right, but confines himself to 
dissection of what is wrong. Mr. Greene, 
on the contrary, is equally savage, with- 
out being at all satiric. Indirectly he 


what 


indicates what is right as well as what 
is wrong. He depicts the weakness and 
the corruption of man precisely as he 
sees them, with implications as to their 


Causes 

The Ministry of Fear is the story of 
an ordinary man’s accidental involve- 
ment with enemy agents in wartime 
Britain. Through a series of bizarre 
misadventures he finds himself in the 
toils of Nazi operatives. Once engaged, 
he does not succumb to terror, but 


takes an ever stronger interest in un- 
raveling the snarled skein and getting 
at the central knot. There are fantastic 
complications and excitement aplenty. 
But what matters most, what is super- 
latively done, is the exploration of 
character, especially the elements of 
weakness. 


The reader should be warned that 
Mr. Greene’s technique is so glancingly 
allusive as to be somewhat mystifying 
to anyone who demands that the stages 
in a story’s progress be as obvious as 
the Empire State Building. It should 
further he said that, like all Mr. Greene’s 
books, this work is strong meat. 

Decline and Fall is not a late work. It 
is actually Mr. Waugh’s first novel, 
now given a new edition after some 
years of being out of print. This is a 
brilliant, if extreme, job of lacerating 
Mayfair, English politics, public schools 
and universities, and prisons. The con- 
nection between the last two, according 
to the author, is not so tenuous as might 
appear. “Anyone who has been to an 
English public school,” he writes, “will 
always feel comparatively at home in 
prison. It is the people brought up in 
the gay intimacy of the slums . . . who 
find prison so soul destroying.” The 
characters in this book are only types 
to be lampooned, for which peculiar 
task the author has incomparable and 
deadly equipment. 


(The Viking Press. $2.50) 
(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of 
THE SIGN is prepared to give 
prompt attention to your book or- 
ders. Books of all publishers can 
be secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN 


BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
MONASTERY PLACE UNION CITY, N. J. 








Please add five cents to 
price of book for postage 








The Ship by C. S. Forester 
There’s Something in the Air by H. E. 
Bates 


>» A novel and a collection of short 
stories, these books treat of the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force in the 
present war. 

As readers of his Captain Horatio 
Hornblower stories know, Mr. Forester 
has extraordinary ability in fusing an 
action tale and a study of character. 
That ability has by no means deserted 
him in his present venture. But he has 
made the mistake of attempting detailed 
attention to too many characters, thus 
making for confusion and for consider- 
able detriment to the straight, swift 
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narrative line to which he must h 


The ship is the Artemis, a light cruiser 
participating in a Mediterranean en” 


gagement between the escort of mer 


chant ships bound for Malta and a force | 


of the Italian Navy. The striking thing 
about the book is the clarity and in 
terest with which the author manages 
to invest his account of the complicated 
workings of a modern fighting ship ip 
action. The success with which he hag 
brought off this formidable undertaki 
is astonishing. Always the reader feels 
that he understands not only the several 
details but also their place in the whole, 
He grasps the importance of what the 
Artemis is doing and he catches the ex- 
citement of the battle. There are a few 
suggestive passages which could profit 
ably have been excised. 

The stories gathered under the title of 
There’s Something in the Air are crisply 
and quietly told. Terse and muted, they 
have a quality of authenticity. They 
might well be called plotless, but not 
pointless, incidents. For example, the 
aging parents of a dead pilot visit his 
home field full of bewildered resent- 
ment. After hearing the commanding 
officer's laconic recital of their son’s 
heroism, they go away reconciled and 
proud, but are they entitled to do so? 
The fliers are competent, reliable, dash- 
ing, but not given to orating about the 
glories of war and perhaps not thinking 
very much of what it is all about. This 
is spare, tightly packed naturalistic writ- 
ing, superior of its kind. 


(Little, Brown. $2.50) 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00) 


The Wind and the Rain 
by Joyce Horner 


> The deftness of style in this first 
novel is reminiscent of Kate O’Brien, but 
Miss Horner lacks, or at least does not 
exhibit, Miss O’Brien’s penetration and 
maturity. She traces the life of Marian 
Townsend from young girlhood through 
the thirties. Marian’s family are solid 
middle class, and Marian is thoroughly 
wholesome. At any time she could be- 
come the wife of Kenneth Ashley, a 
dependable but unexciting neighbor. 
She is infatuated with Nickie Nicholson, 
exotic in looks, mind, tastes, and aspira- 
tions. Nickie is only mildly interested 
in her. He leaves the Yorkshire town 
where he grew up and Marian loses 
touch with him except for an occasional 
chance meeting. In their last two en- 
counters he professes to love her and, 
at the end, asks her to marry him. But 
she has by now come to see that there 
would be nothing permanent in such a 
marriage. 

The author deserves high marks for 
characterization, style, and humor. How- 
ever, her plot is almost banally un- 
original and depends altogether / too 
much on coincidences. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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First Sunday After Easter (Whi, ) 
THOUONT FOR TODAY: Dee? Ene ae Ti Cing 


yer Ww Stil, 

«“ will not believe.” e should re 
saying, “I of the believing Thomas orn 
Sur 


God,” as often as we jj 
peepee § Blessed Sacrament. 2a 


© Beginning of Mass, page 27. 


A’ Ps. Rejoice to 
° our helper: Sing By 
= to the God of J a 
@ Glory be to the Fath. 
er, and to the Son, ete 


@ Kyrie and Gloria, see page 32. 
PRAYER 


6 Spee we beseech Thee, 4; 


ighty God, that we who he 

been culebrating the Paschal Festivitic’ 
ay, through Thy bounty, ever rete 
their effect, both in life and in conver,, 
tion. Through Our Lord, etc. S. Amen, : 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EastER 211 
EPISTLE - 1 John 5 
LOVED: All that is born God 
overcomes the world: and this i 
victory that overcomes the world, Sa 
oath. Who is there that overcomes the 
fori if not he who believes that Jesus 
withe Son of God? This j 


-- water and in blood, J 
~ the water ar but i 
1. the blood. And it is the Spiri 
witness that Christ is the ra — 
three _ fd witness in héaven: 
Father, the Word and th, irit: 
a these three are id a 
ree that sere wi : 
jrit, and the water, and the blood: 
3 ese three are one. If we Poem. a 
witness Of men, the witness of God is 
ater; for this is the witness of God 
which is greater, that he has borne wit. 
ness concerning his Son. He who believes 
in the Son of God has the witness of God 
in himself. S. Thanks be to God, 2 


ALLELUIA - Matthew 28 
LLELUIA, alleluia. On the da 
of My Resurrection, Says the 
Lord, I will go before you into Galilee, 
Alleluia. After eight days, the doors 
being closed, Jesus stood in the midst of 
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bishop O'Gara 
writes: 


—That wartime conditions have brought 
all manner of physical hardship to the 


missionaries; 


—That prices continue to soar to astro- 


nomical figures; 


—That food, when obtainable, is prohibi- 


tively expensive; 


—That the cheapest of clothing runs into 


hundreds of dollars; 


—That he and the missionaries are des- 


perately in need of funds. 


Se 
- as e » 
i Ss Sa eas etl i a oe,” ne 
bec SB scot a ie basis i ie. a Sy fal rere 
Bi aia ais hee eee Sake 5 ak A ea ee 
NT hheg me ees 


% Unless you help this leader of Christ’s sol- 


diers in China now— 


Many missions may have to close their 


doors; 


Many hard years of missionary work may 


be undone; 
Many souls we should have brought to 


Christ may be lost. 


Don’t let the Church suffer a defeat at this 
outpost so vital to the future of the Faith in — | 


courageous China. 


SEND YOUR OFFERING TO 


Bishop O'Gara Emergency Fund 
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